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employees 


FORBES MAGAZINE recently put that ques- The employer who wants his employees to “‘like 
tion to employees of many different kinds of to work for his company” will find that the 
business and industry the nation over. Provident group welfare program offers what 
employees want in the way of guaranteed in- 
758 papers were received in the national contest. surance providing reimbursement for: 
Of these, 90 per cent put as their NUMBER e Loss of time due to accident or sickness. 
& ONE REASON e Hospitalization or operation when necessary. 
INSURANCE AND SAVINGS. job Death in employee’s family. 
security, pensions” .... e Veath of an employee. 


Without obligation, let us make a scientific analysis of the welfare problems in your 
plant. The Provident has been specializing in such group welfare plans 


for a half-century. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND“ ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE? COMPANY 


Southeastern Division Office; 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Vol. 52 ee No. 11 


F you want even speed, even tension, even wear 
1 on your high-speed multiple V driven textile 
machines, you want Goodyear Emerald Cord 
V Belts. These mill-proved belts pull together— 
every one carries its full share of the load—because 
they are uniform in length and elasticity. 


The Goodyear originated high-tensile, low-stretch 
ENDLESS CORD construction is unsurpassed in flex 
life and fatigue resistance. The absolutely accurate 
cross section insures a firm-seated grip in the 
sheaves. That is why Goodyear Emerald Cord V 
Belts hold the speed, reduce breakage troubles, last 
longer and cut operating costs. 


The G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—will be 
glad to demonstrate this superior V belt that is made 
in five standard cross sections and in a complete 
range of standard lengths. To bring him to your 
mill, write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California — or the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIP'1LON 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL, MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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Rayon Staple’ 


By Heath O. Kennette 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


AYON staple has been produced for a number of 
BR yeas, but only recently came into prominence. It 

produced a fabric which is distinctly different from 
any other textile fiber. Because of its ability to blend 
readily with all other known fibers, it offers almost unlim- 
ited possibilities in fabric development. At the present 
time, it is being used extensively in dress goods, men’s 
suitings, necktie fabrics, upholstery, plushes, towels knit- 
ted outerwear, men’s hose and a great variety of novelty 
fabrics. Because of its indistinctive qualities, rayon staple 
has earned its position in 
the textile industry and no 
doubt will become one of 
the most prominent textile 
fibers of the future. 


The manufacturing of 
rayon staple by the pro- 
ducers is practically identi- 
cal to that of continuous 
filament rayon yarn up to 
the spinning machine, but 
because of the different 
spinning conditions and 
subsequent operations, a 
special plant is required. 
The same care and super- 
vision is just as imperative 
in making rayon staple as 
that required for continu- 
ous filament rayon yarn. 


When regular rayon yarn 
is spun, like 100 denier 60 
filament, we have 60 sepa- 
rate continuous filaments 
forming a _ thread. This 
yarn is then purified and 
processed to the finished 
product as a separate unit. 
Rayon staple made by this 
process would be prohibi- 
tive in price; therefore the 
producer was forced to de- 
velop a spinning machine 
that would spin a yarn containing thousands of filaments 
as a unit. After spinning, the staple is purified, cut to 
length, dried, opened, conditioned and baled. The staple 
as received by the mill is in a bale, similar in size and 
density to that of cotton. 


"Presented at Textile Meeting, A. S. M. E., Greenville, S. C., 
April 7, 1937, during Southern Textile Exposition, under aus- 
Section in co-operation with Textile Division, 


—Courtesy E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc, 


Rayon staple is manufactured by both the viscose and 
acetate processes and can be produced in several degrees 
of luster such as bright, semi-dull and dull. The denier 
per filament can also be controlled to any desired size. 
The most common at present are 1.5, 3, or 5.5 denier per 
filament 1% inches in length. The fiber can be cut to 
any length desired. The length and fineness of the fiber 
affect the strength of the yarn. The longer the fiber up 
to 2 inches, and the greater the number of filaments in the 
cross section of the spun yarn, the stronger the yarn. 

The hand and character 
of the fabric can be chang- 
ed by the use of different 
size filaments. The 1.5 
denier per filament rayon 
staple produces a very soft 
fabric. The 3 and 5.5 
denier per filament produce 
fabrics with a_ different 
hand more closely resem- 
bling different grades of 
wool. By blending these 
fibers together, and with 
other fibers, such as wool 
and silk, many desirable 
and unusual effects are ob- 
tained. The blending oper- 
ation is usually done before 
the picking, but the type of 
yarn desired governs where 
the blending will be made. 


Conditioning of Staple By 
Mill 

The proper conditioning 
of rayon staple by the cot- 
ton mill before processing. 
and the proper control of 
relative humidity through 
the mill, particularly in the 
picking and carding opera- 
tion, has been found to be 
most helpful. The staple 
should be opened, fluffed 
up, and allowed to normalize in a humidified area under 
mill conditions for at least 24 hours before running. The 
relative humidity at this stage and throughout the carding 
and spinning mill should be maintained close to 55 per 
cent for viscose process staple and close to 65 per cent for 
acetate staple. 

Picking 
As rayon staple, both viscose and acetate process, is 
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supplied in a reasonable well opened state free of foreign 
matter, no cleaning operation is required. The main ob- 
ject of the picker on rayon staple is to prepare the staple 
for good carding by thoroughly opening the staple and 
producing a: uniform, well formed lap. In general, the 
least amount of picking employed to produce a satisfac- 
tory lap, the better will be the condition of the fiber. 

The question as to whether blade or carding beater 
gives the best results is open to much debate. Both types 
are being used with good results. Generally speaking, a 
carding beater will cause more neps than a blade beater, 
but by thoroughly breaking up the small lumps and fleec- 
ing of the staple, a more uniform lap is produced. 

The speed of the beaters depends largely on local con- 
ditions and can best be answered by the mill. We have 
found that blade beaters operating near 1,000 R.P.M.., 
and carding beaters near 800 R.P.M. give very good re- 
sults. Fan speeds slightly in excess of the beater speeds 
work satisfactorily. 

Because of the greater density of rayon staple as com- 
pared to cotton, it is generally necessary to reduce the 
speed of the hopper feed. The production of the picker 
on rayon staple is comparable to that of a good grade of 
cotton. 

The weight of the lap depends largely on the counts to 
be produced. A 12 to 14 oz. per yard finished lap gives 
a very good working weight. 

Rayon staple can be successfully handled by the con- 
ventional cotton pickers or by the one-process picker 
without major changes. 


Carding 


It has been found in general, that if the card is in good 
shape and is doing satisfactory work on cotton, that no 
trouble will be experienced in changing over to rayon 
staple. Normal card settings used on a good grade of 
cotton work equally well on staple. The top flats should 
be run as slow as possible, approximately 1 inch per min- 
ute, and the top edge of the stripping plate should be set 
as close as possible so as to minimize the amount of 
strips. These strips normally can be reworked without 
trouble. 

Sometime trouble is experienced with the web sagging 
or breaking. This can usually be corrected by adjusting 
the comb and by maintaining the proper relative humidity 
conditions. However, under some conditions it is neces 
sary to increase the speed of the calender rolls. 

Much has been written about removing the mote knives 
and replacing them with a steel under casing, but we have 
not found this necessary. Normally, the finer the wire of 
the card clothing up to 120 or 130, the better the results. 
We have also found that straight wire and metallic card 
clothing give very good results. 

The following card settings have been used success- 
fully: | 


Doffer speed—6 to 9 R.P.M. 
Cylinder speed—-165 R.P.M. 
Lickerin speed—360 to 425 R.P.M. 
Doffer to cylinder—.007. | 
Lickerin to cylinder—.007. 

Flats to cylinder—.010 (all round). 
Feed plate to lickerin—.012. 


Drawing Frames 


It has been found that much of the trouble experienced 
in subsequent operations is traceable to too close a roll 
setting on the drawing frames. Rayon staple fibers are 
easily stretched, therefore much care must be given to 
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proper spacing of the rollers. This will be governed 
largely by local conditions such as the bulk of the sliver 
produced, weights on the rollers, type of rollers and such. 
We prefer leather top drawing rollers, but metallic rollers 
also give good results. Judgment must be used in adjust- 
ing the tension gear and selecting the proper size trumpet 
to prevent stretching. 

The following roll settings have given good results on 
1.5 denier 1%-inch staple under average cotton mill con- 
ditions. 

Ist to 

2nd to 3rd—2”. 

3rd to 4th—2'%”. 

The speed, draft and production of rayon staple on the 
drawing frame is comparable to that of long staple cot- 
ton. 

Slubber, Intermediate and Roving Frames 


Because of its nature, rayon staple does not require 
the twist that cotton does, and because of this the front 
roller speed on the fly frames-would be excessively high 
unless some change is made. Normally the speed of the 
iy frames are reduced about 25 to 30 per cent so as to 
give the same front roller speed as used on cotton, Care 
must be used in selecting the lay and tension gears so as 
to build a good package without stretching the roving. 
Dratts to normal to long staple cotton give satisfactory 
results. 

We have found that the following twist factors will 
give satisfactory: results on 1.5 denier 14-inch staple: 

Slubber—-.70 to .75 times the square root of the hank 
roving produced. 

Intermediate—.75 to .80 times the square root of the 
hank roving produced. 

Roving Frame—.80 to .90 times the square root of the 
hank roving produced. 

We have found that leather top rollers give the best 
results on fly frames. Local conditions, twists, roller 
weights, size of roving and the like govern roll settings. 
We have used the following roll settings satisfactorily: 

Slubber and Intermediate— 

Front to 2nd—1 15/16”. 
2nd to 3rd—2”. 

Roving frames 

Front to 2nd—17%”. 
2nd to 3rd—1 15/16”. 

Spindle speeds within the following limits have been 
used successfully: 

Slubber—450 to 650 R.P.M. 

Intermediate—650 to 950 R.P.M. 

Roving frame—950 to 1250 R.P.M. 


Spinning 


In the spinning of rayon staple, drafts, speeds and pro- 
duction normal to cotton can be used. It has been found 
that rayon staple yields its maximum strength with a 
twist factor between 2.75 and 3.25. Sometimes it is de- 
sirable to go higher than this to get the desired hand to 
the fabric. Rayon staple can be twisted to produce a very 
nice crepe yarn, but as we go up in twist, the strength of 
the yarn comes down. | 

Because the back rollers on the spinning frames are 
non-adjustable and are set at less than the fiber length of 
1’ inches, the floating middle top rollers has become 
standard practice on spinning of rayon staple. 

Cork top spinning rollers give excellent results on crepe, 
coarse and medium yarn. On fine yarn, leather top roll- 
ers give the best results. 

Generally speaking, the conventional system of drafting 
has given better results on medium and fine yarns; how- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Machinery Developments Discussed 


Eastern Carolina Meeting 


(Continued from last week) 


Geo. F. Brietz, Supt., Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. 
C.: I should like to ask something about carding. If we 
take the sliver from each card and weigh it, say, the 
average is 55 grains, how much variation would you con- 
sider fair? How many grains variation would you con- 
sider fair? 

Cairman: Mr. Brietz has put out a poser here. He 
wants to know what would be a fair variation in card 
sliver. Suppose we eliminate stripping from it and say 
all stripping is done at the same time. Somebody give us 
an idea of what their variation is. (1 know they are not 
going to say it is more than it is). Mr. Brietz, | am 
afraid you are not going to get an answer to that. Every- 
body must have a variation that is too high to be ad. 
mitted. 

What about drawing? Does anybody know ol any 
new developments that have come out in the last few 
years, or anything they want to tell us about? 


E. O. Davis, Asst. Overseer Carding, No. 2 Mill, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Erwin: I should like to ask if any new 
developments have been made in the clearer. 


Chairman: Mr. Davis wants to know if anyone knows 
of a Wrhing that will help him on the clearer proposition. 
He is having trouble (I am guessing now) with the lint. 


Mr. Davis: There seems to be some trouble from the 
accumulation of trash and cotton on the clearer turning 
loose under dry conditions, we will say. It comes through 
into the sliver. 


Chairman: What type of clearer do you have? It is 
not revolving, is it? 


Mr. Davis: No, sir; stationary. I should like to know 
if anyone can tell of any development. 


Chairman: Say you have a flat type of clearer and 
have trouble with the clearer waste coming off and getting 
into the work; he would like to know if anyone knows ol 
any new developments there or any type of clearer that 
would replace that. 

W. T. Byrd, Overseer Carding, No. 1 Mill, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Durham: I should like to say that it might 
help the gentleman there to have his clearer as tight as 
possible and brush it with a rather stiff brush, to raise 
the nap on it. 


E. O. Davis, Asst. Overseer Carding, No. 2 Mill, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Erwin: I should like to know if there 
is any different method or different type of clearer that 
was displayed at the textile show (which | was not for- 
tunate enough to attend). Was any new type of clearer 
shown on the drawing? 


Chairman: Did anyone see any? Personally, I did 
not see any in Greenville, and I am not familiar with the 
revolving clearers, either. I am afraid we shall have to 
pass that up as unanswered. 

Is there any discussion on the drawing? Of course, 
those of us who have the five-roll high-draft system of 
drawing might speak of anything new in sliver loopers. 


Mr. Oldham, haven’t there been some changes in sliver 
loopers? 


A. L. Oldham, Carder, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 2, 
Erwin: Yes, sir. 


Chairman: Tell us about that. 


Mr. Oldham: There is a friction roll. We had lots 
of trouble. But now anti-friction bearings have been put 
on and improvements made in the electrical stop motion. 


Chairman: Mr. Aiken, wasn’t there some improve- 
ment made in those machines so far as safety is con- 
cerned? ‘That is, safety for the employees. 


b. F. Aiken, Carder, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 5, 
Erwin: Yes, sir. They have put new hoods on the sliver- 
loop machine, so that the machine can not be started until 
the hood is let down. 


Chairman: I thought that was correct. ‘There is a 
new device, then, on the sliver looper that does not permit 
the hood to be raised until you stop the machine; that is, 
the raising of the hood stops the machine. Those of us 
who have that machine ought to be thankful for that. 
Too many fingers have gone up the spout in those ma- 
chines. 

Now we come to the roving machines. Of course, we 
have Mr. Fraser with us this morning. Since H. & B. 
showed this new type of roving machine, we are going to 
more or less jump on him. Furthermore, we are not 
going to do anything in asking him about his particular 
machine which is not within the bounds of uropriety, 
because that is not a competitive machine—not at pres- 
ent, at any rate. Hence, we shall feel freer to ask him 
about his particular machine than we ordinarily do at 
meetings of this kind. Mr. Fraser, will you explain the 
principles and the reasons behind making those rollers 
vertical rather than horizontal? Maybe you might even 
give us a draft here on the board. 


Mr. Fraser: Evidently some of you were not at the 
show, so I will try to give a little sketch of the principle 
of the machine. This machine consisted of fluted rolls: 
the front roll is the fluted roller. These two sections are 
similar to the metallic rollers of a drawing frame. These 
plates slide into a bracket and mesh into a gear in the 
back here; they are removable either while the machine 
is running or while standing still. The gear drives the 
machine around, and as it does it feeds these rollers. The 
principle of it is that as the cotton comes into these draft- 
ing rollers a certain amount of twist comes into it there 
at the same time it is drafted. If you were to take a 
piece of drawing sliver and point it and then twist it and 
draw it a good deal, the same as you would if you were 
trying to spin yarn by hand, it is about the same principle 
as this represents. 

As to your question regarding the vertical position of 
the rollers, Mr. Chairman, it is one which should afford 
some discussion pro and con. When we originally began 
on the machine I was eager to get as nearly a straight 
line between the front roller and the flyer as possible, 
with the idea that it might eliminate some of the stretch 
that might probably occur at that point. However, as 
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you saw at the show, the rollers were moved back some 
and were at a slight angle. 

This machine, as I have already said, will not be ready 
for the market within a year. There are several things 
we ourselves want to play with yet, before we let the mills 
play with it. One thing I might mention is that when we 
first experimented with having a direct line down we got 
quite a little whip between the front roller and the top 
of the flyer. It did not seem to do any particular harm, 
but personally I did not like the looks of it. So we moved 
the rollers on a slight angle, to remove that whip. Also, 
it was of interest to confine the roving as it led from the 
roll, to get a slight rounding on the bottom of the roving. 
It is pretty good practice, for anything that is soft twist- 
ed, to lie well on the bottom roll rather than to get into 
the bite of the roll. That runs true of filling yarns. The 
flyer is driven by an end shaft on the frame, by helical 
gears. It runs somewhere around 2100. ‘The spindle is 
driven by a shaft from the frame. The spindle sits in a 
case here. The spindle is grooved lengthwise (up and 
down), so it is able to travel inside of the gear that drives 
it, so that as the bobbin travels up and down the spindle 
travels up and down but the gear drive remains station- 
ary. The spindle itself moves up and down in this flyer. 
With that speed, if we used an ordinary flyer with two 
legs they would fly apart, so we use the pot to eliminate 
that and also to eliminate the effect of air drafts on the 
roving. There is a small tube inside the can which is 
slotted lengthwise, and there is also a slot in the can 
itself. When the presser foot is moved outward the slot 
in this tube coincides with the slot in the can, so you can 
thread it. Then the slot is closed, and the sliver is pre- 
vented from flying out or from getting any harmful effects 
from air currents. Also, at the speed at which the flyer 
is traveling most of the time, it is in the pot. So that 
prevents the sliver from getting too heavy. 

[ did not bring any pamphlets with me, because I did 
not expect to do any advertising. I am sorry I did not, 
as I could have passed them around. If any of you are 
interested and will write in, we shall be glad to send them 
to you. 


Chairman: I presume one set of these rollers must be 
up against something solid, so they can not back off. 
And does the other side have a spring? 


Mr. Fraser: The top rollers, instead of being weight- 
ed, are kept together with a spring device, although a 
weight can be added. 


Chairman: So, instead of being weighted, as we are 
accustomed to, the sliver comes down by gravity, with a 
spring to push it in? 


Mr. Fraser: Yes, sir. 


Chairman: I should like to ask one question. At the 
time I was down there in Greenville they seemed to have 
a good deal of difficulty in putting up an end on this 
machine. It involved the use of a pipe cleaner, and as | 
don’t smoke I didn’t have one. Why did you make that 
a solid flyer. You said you did because the centrifugal 
force makes the flyer spread. Why didn’t you use two 
rings there? 


Mr. Fraser: The idea was to keep the bobbin inside 
the pot as much as possible, so that in revolving the outer 
layer of roving on the bobbin would not have the fibers 
sticking out. 

Chairman: To prevent the air currents from disturb- 
ing the sliver? 

Mr. Fraser: Yes. I might say, in connection with the 
piecing up you noticed, this machine was hurriedly gotten 
out for the show. While I have been working on it, in 
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conjunction with Mr. Harris, for about three years, we 
finally decided to build this machine expressly for the 
show. That meant really a new design for the framing 
straight through. We started laying that out on paper 
just before the first of January. If any of you have had 
experience in designing and making new machinery with- 
out proper jigs and so forth you will appreciate our diffi- 
culty in getting it ready for the show. The presser foot, 
as put on, was improperly designed for the machine, and 
we had to thread it the wrong way. We tried to camou- 
flage that at the show somewhat, but evidently some of 
you saw it. 


Chairman: Is there anything else on this subject? 


Mr. Royal: I was with an overhauling crew at one 
time and had some trouble with the driving gears—bob- 
bin and spindle gears and shafts. Is there any improve- 
ment in that? Are they eliminated on this machine? 


Mr. Fraser: This machine is all driven by cut gears, 
and the spindle is driven by helical gears, which are cut, 
and the flyer is driven by helical gears, which are cut; 
and both run in grease or oil. 


Mr. Royal: Do you still have your spindle drive shaft 
and bobbin drive shaft the same as the other machine? 


Mr. Fraser: No, it is different, because your flyer is 
fixed and is not driven by the spindle. That is, on the 
ordinary machine you have the spindle, and the flyer sits 
on top of the spindle and is removable. That is driven 
in conjunction with the spindle. The bobbin is driven 
independently. Here the whole unit is independent. The 
bobbin is fixed on the spindle, and the drive to the spin- 
die remains stationary, but the spindle moves up and 
down on the driving gears. The gearing is entirely dif- 
ferent. 


Chairman: To clarify his question, your gears do not 
have to travel, because the slot in the spindle allows the 
spindle to travel? 


Mr. Fraser: Yes, sir. 
Chairman: This is a flyer lead, isn’t it? 


Mr. Fraser: No, this is bobbin lead—the same as the 
regular machine. 


C. S. Tatum, Secy.-Mgr., Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh: 
What do you run on it? 


Mr. Fraser: We have run carded cotton, but this ma- 
chine is mainly for 4.00 hank or over. Of course, you 
would not expect to make 7.00 hank roving out of 1-inch 
cotton, 


Chairman: ‘That was at the show, too, Mr. Tatum. 


Mr. Fraser: One of the things that happened at the 
show was that the machine was set up for 1%-inch cot- 
ton, and we unfortunately got 13-inch cotton. You can 
appreciate the difficulty we had in running cotton all of 
that length. 


Chairman: I wish someone would bring some 13¢-inch 
cotton up here; I should like to see some one time. 

I think they did a marvelous job of engineering to get 
the machine ready for the show in that time. Of course, 
there are some rough spots, which we have spotlighted, 
but all of them will be ironed out in time. 

Is there any other discussion on roving frames? 


Mr. Mullen: I have been wondering what effect long- 
draft roving is going to have on long-draft spinning. 


Chairman: I am going to restate that a little. The 
poor devil who bought long-draft spinning is wondering 
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New Machinery Developments Discussed At 
Eastern Carolina Meeting 


(Continued from Page 6) 


what he is going to do now that he could have bought 
long-draft roving and not bothered his spinning 


Mr. Miley: I think the machinery builders were very 
smart. 


Chairman: Sodol. They sold us the long-dratt spin- 
ning, and now they tell us that if we will just buy long- 
draft roving we do not need long-draft suinning 

The usual procedure, I think, would be, where a mill 
has three processes of roving frames of the old type, to 
change to one or two processes through the use of the 
long-draft roving frame and introduce the package to the 
spinning in the largest package that it is practicable to 
use on the spinning, without getting the draft too long 
even for long-draft spinning. For instance, if you have 
slubbers, intermediates, and fine frames, it would be 
perfectly possible, you would say, if reading all the ad- 
vertisements is any criterion, to do away with the slubber 
and intermediate, possibly put a creel on the fine frame, 
and draft that thing with as much draft as you formerly 
did with three frames. 


J. W. Cates, Supt., Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. 
(C.: Is there any limit on that draft—that long draft? 


Chairman: You are talking about the long-drait rov 
ing frame now? 


Mr. Cates: No; long-draft spinning. 


Chairman: Well, we have a limit on the roving, a 
conservative limit. I shall give Mr. Fraser an opportu- 
nity to tell us what he considers a conservative limit on 
spinning. 


Mr. Fraser: Well, I think approximately one to every 
one-sixteenth inch of the staple is a good rule. It seems 
to me quite safe to say that the average long draft is 
approximately 16 to 18. Some of them draft as high as 
21 and 22, and I have found as high as 24, but 17 and 18 
seem to be about the highest average. 


Chairman: Who is drafting long-draft spinning in 
excess of 18? Is anyone here? It seems not. Who is 
drafting in excess of 16? Only one. Mr. Harden, will 
you tell us whether that is single or double creel roving? 

Mr. Harden: Single. 1.50 hank roving, 22s warp. 

Chairman: ‘Tell us, Mr. Harden, how successful tt is. 

Mr. Harden: Well, it is more successful than the old 
way, and as far as I know now it is the best thing we 
have found. 

Chairman: You are drafting 16 m your spinning? 

Mr. Harden: A little over 16. Single creel. 

(Chairman: I should like to ask you further Mr. Har 
den, if you prepare the stock for that drafting on a long 
draft roving frame. 


Mr. Harden: No, I did not. 


Chairman: 
it put through? 


Then how many processes of roving was 


Mr. Harden: Two. 
Chairman: And how many processes of drawing? 


Mr. Harden: One, using the sliver-loop machine and 
drawing, putting it through the slubber and intermediate. 
The break is mighty good, I think. 
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Chairman: Mr. Cates, does that answer your ques- 
tion? 


Mr. Cates: Pretty well, yes, sir. I went into a mill 
just the other day and noticed they were running bales in 
the spinning frame, and I wondered how they were doing 
it. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Fraser: I might say that the thread manufactur 
ers, who, of course, use very long staple cotton—-1'%-inch, 
1 9/16-inch, 14%, Egyptian—are running and have been 
running for twenty-five or thirty years a draft of 20 
That is very long staple, and if you take it by sixteenths 
you would not consider it very long draft. 


Mr. Cates: From your experience, what would you 
consider it should be for 1-inch cotton? 


Mr. Fraser: Possibly 16 or 17. 


Chairman: Mr. Fraser's machine down at Greenville 
was not the only one shown. Did anyone notice an) 
change in other frames? Mr. Cates, didn't you tell me 
about a change you noticed? 


Mr. Cates: Yes, sir, I did. I looked at all of them. 
of course, because I was very much interested in all the 
developments. The Whitin people had a new long-drat' 
frame down there that was right interesting——super draft. 

Take Mr. Fraser’s frame and that frame, of course the, 
principles are the same, so far as the drafting is con- 
cerned, as I understand it: and what I had in mind was 
that | wanted to find out what the limit would be, if you 
manufacture, say, up to 30s from a super-draft roving, 
just using a drawing sliver for your slubber, and then 
whatever hank roving it would take to give you the mini 
mum. 


Chairman: What was the main difference in the other 
frame? 

Mr. Cates: The main difference was the svstem of 
drafting without the fibers being so separated that they 
would be fuzzy. In other words, I think the folding sys- 
tem, to put the short fibers back to the center of the 
roving, was the main feature and will be the success ot 
the long draft. 


Chairman: This device I have here in my hand is 4 
type of scroll condenser that is used on one particula 
frame. Another long-draft roving frame used somewhat 
the same idea, except that it did not use any twist. There 
was simply an eye that condensed the fibers and turned 
the two selvages in together on the second system. Then 
on the third system there are small plates that turn the 
sliver up on its edge, so in being presented to the next 
rollers for drafting you do not have the same edges that 
vou had in the preceding rolls. All of those developments 
| thought were very interesting and will lead to consider. 
able improvement in the fuzziness of the sliver. That is 
a thing you spoke of a little bit ago, Mr. Fraser, and 
seems to be the thing that makes or breaks the svstem. 
Is that right? 


Mr. Fraser: Yes, sir, to some extent. 

Chairman: | am going to ask your permission to 
break into the discussion for a moment now for the elec 
tion of officers of the Division. TI ask the nominatine 
committee to make its report. Mr. Lanier. 

LD). F. Lanier, Supt., Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. 
(".: Gentlemen, the committee on nominations nominates 
Mr. J. V. McCombs, of Pilot Mills Company, Raleigh. 
our present vice-chairman, as chairman. Mr. J. L. James. 
of the Erwin Cotton Mills Company, Durham (No. 1 
Mill), is nominated as vice-chairman. Mr. J. B. Batton, 
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New Machinery Developments Discussed At 
Eastern Carolina Meeting 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Sr., of Rosemary Manufacturing 
Rapids (No. 2 Mill), is nominated for re-election as sec- 
retary; and Mr. Virgil E. McDowell, also of Rosemary, 
on the board of directors. 


Mr. McDowell is not so well: known in this section of 
the State, but he has been running the carding at Rose- 
mary for over a year now, and we should like to get him 
interested in this Eastern Carolina Division. 

The chairman asked for nominations from the floor. 
None being offered, a vote was taken on the slate pre- 
sented by the committee, and all the nominees were 
elected. 


Mr. Royal: I should like to ask one more question on 
carding of Mr. Fraser. The long-draft roving will cut 
out a number of doublings, and I wonder if the machin- 
ery in the preliminary processes—opening, picking, card- 
ing, etc.—will not have be kept in better mechanical 
condition in order to get even spinning 

Mr. Fraser: 
some argument, 
doublings 


Company, Roanoke 


To answer that question might provoke 
in that it has never been proven that 
make a more even roving. They did give an 
additional mixing, but today the properly equipped open- 
ing and picker room will provide all the necessary mixing. 
Long-draft roving will, require much more care 
in preparing the sliver, because with an uneven sliver you 
are not getting an even varn if you are going to use long 
draft roving. Of that runs true also where you 
use three or four processes, except that the unevenness 


however. 


COUTSEe., 


appears in a different way. With long-draft roving the 
unevenness will appea longer units: for instance, if 
you are spinning 20s yarn you might get a very long 


length of yarn which would size 20 hog then another very 
long length which might size 21 or 19, whereas in two or 
three processes of roving that unevenness will be broken 
up into shorter lengths. So about all I can say is that 
you have to take care of your carding and drawing to get 
an even sliver, 


Virgil E. McDowell. “cage arding, Rosemary Mfg. 
('o., Roanoke Rapids. N | noticed one thing down 
there that one of the 5 was using and did not notice 
on other machines, and that was a weighting system on 
the top rollers on one of the long-draft frames—a speeder. 
| do not know exactly: how new that is, but it struck me 
very much. It seemed that it was an equalizing of the 
weight on the rollers. If the sliver came through and was 
heavy, the weight was increased on that sliver: if light. it 
was lessened a little. I should like to know just how new 
that is. 

Chairman: Can anyone give us 
that? Is that equalizing device new? 


Mr. Holden: I don’t know how new it is, but I really 
think it is a very clever device. 


any information on 


Chairman: From my recollection, that was a three 
point suspension, was it not, and supposed to increase or 
decrease the effective weight on the sliver according as to 
whether it was lighter or heavier than normal? 
understand the theory behind it. 
help you. 


Mr. 


don’t 
! am afraid I can not 


McDowell: I understand the theory myself, but 
| just wondered whether it is something new. 
Chairman: Is there anything further on this? If not. 


we will go to spinning. What is new or different in spin- 
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ning? Mr. Hughes. 


did you see anything different at 
Greenville this time? 


R. A. Hughes, Overseer Spinning, Winding and Warp- 
ing, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 5, Erwin, N. C.: 1 
noticed the Whitin people are putting out a new spinning 
ring holder that you can change from filling to warp with- 
out any other adjustment. For instance, I can take out 
the filling plate holder and put in a warp ring and in 
crease the weight—just take out the filling ring and base. 
which is fastened in there, and put in a warp ring. 


Chairman: The theory of that is that if the ring is 
already in the right place the spindle is plumb in its orig 
inal position, and you simply take out that ring and plate 
holder and put in another ring, on the theory that if the 
first ring was concentric this ring would have to be? 


Mr. Hughes: Yes, sir. 
Chairman: Did anyone else see anything new down 
there? I know I saw something new: that was a svstem 


of Casablancas long draft which you could just simply 
pick up and walk off with without stopping the frame. 
This particular frame had a system by which you could 
take off both the bottom and top apron and all the ar- 
rangement that held it, without stopping the frame. Did 
anyone else see that? 

Mr. A.: T saw that. 


Chairman: That would simplify: the matter of putting 


on aprons, wouldn't it? 


Mr. A.: It is just like putting in bobbins now. 

Chairman: That is right. That was a ve ry ingeniou 
device, I thought. thouch I did not have opportunity to 
look at it as closely as I should have liked. 


Mr. Harden: I should like to ask a question. If any- 
one has put in the long-draft spinning and roving. or 
super-draft roving, I should like to find out their exneri- 
ence on using a single or a double creel. and which the, 
prefer. Does the double creel with the long draft in the 
card room and the spinning room make their varn anv 
smoother than the single creel? 


Chairman: 
Frankly, 


pared to s 


Can anyone give us any light on it? 
I have never run it double. but T am not pre- 
say on that. 


Mr. Fraser: I think one of the main points on double 
roving in the creel. both in the roving and in the spinning 
frame, is the point that where you run two ends you get 
the effect of twisting two ends. If you will take a roving 
(take a coarser hank, which is easier to see) and untwist 
it, you will definitely find two ends twisted tocether Vou 
can find it in coarse yarn, also. Where you use a single 
roving in the creel you will not get that effect. That is 
why, as a rule, double creeling will give a stronger yarn 
than single cree ling. 


Mr. Cates: How far should you go? We take for 
granted that coarse yarn is all right with single roving, 
but when do we quit coarse yarns? That is ordinary 
carded yarn. How far should we go in numbers befor? 
we say that we should have double roving to get even 
ness? That is one thing in which I am deeply interested. 
and I should like to have somebody answer it. 


Mr. Harden: I am much interested in that particular 
thing right now, and that is the reason I brought this 
question up. Mr. Cates asked the nie eg I believe. 
how far you can go with the single creel j 1 spinnine be 
fore you go to double creeling. I do not rer, that IT can 
answer definitely, but I would say you can go right far. 


What we are up against, we put in the long-draft spinning 


/ 


1 
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and on fairly fine numbers put in super-draft roving. 
There where you have the advantage of quite a draft on 
your roving frame, wouldn't it be an advantage, since 
you have cut out a number of roving frames, to double 
up on your spinning. I think, Mr. Cates, you can go 
quite a long way, provided you have enough doubling 
back there in your card room, before you come to the 
spinning. It has been my experience that you can make 
right fine numbers from single creeling. 


G. E. Moore, Supt., J. M. Odell Mig. Co., Bynum, N. 
C.: We have tried both, and could not get by with it 
satisfactorily. We put in double-creel roving, and it is 
a great deal better. You fellows that weave up your 
yarn might be able to get by with it; you can hide your 
sins in your cloth somehow or other; but we can not do it. 


Mr. Tatum: Do you use the same hank when you 
double as you do on single? 


Mr. Moore: No, we lighten up on it a little. 


Mr. Harden: Did you make any change in the card 
room? 


Chairman: When you were running that single did 
you have fewer processes than when you were running it 
double? 


Mr. Moore: We had one more process. With thi 
double roving we are making it from a controlled-drafi 
intermediate. I don’t know whether there is a great dea! 
of difference or not. 

Chairman: SO you had three processes for the single 
creel ? 

Mr. Moore: That is right. 

Chairman: How you have two processes for the dou- 
ble creel ? 

Chairman: That is just what you wanted to know, 
Mr. Harden. isn’t it? 


Mr. Marden: That is just what I wanted to know. 

Chairman: In other words, when you lose all those 
twisting actions in the card room you probably have to 
compensate for it in the spinning. 


Mr. Cates: I am experimenting now. The reason | 
am interested in this limit is that | am wondering if I can 


spin just as successfully, in the same single-creel spin- 
ning, roving made on two processes, including a long- 
draft roving frame, and one-process roving. 


Mr. Fraser: 1 am a “damn Yankee, so | am con- 
servative. There are a lot of answers to these questions, 
because you run into different conditions. I was inter 
ested in the remarks of Mr. Moore, who makes knitting 
yarns. I have seen some very beautiful yarns; they 
looked wonderful; yet if you knit them up into fairly fine 
stockings you see shadows in them, and the knitting men 
kick like the devil. So a lot depends on the use you 
make of the yarn. If you are using double roving in your 
spinning now, on three processes, and you cut out one or 
two processes by means of long-draft roving and still use 
double creeling in spinning, you should get as good a yarn 
as you get without the long-draft roving. That has been 
our experience as far as we have gone. 

There is one point that might be mentioned in regard 
to long-draft roving. Of course, long-draft roving has 
been handled in two ways; there is long-drait roving on 
the intermediate and long-draft roving direct from the 
sliver. When you make a roving direct from the sliver 
you will probably find that you can put more twist into 
it than you do on your regular roving and still get a 
softer roving than you get from the double creel. As | 
said, when you have two ends up you get the effect o! 
twisting two ends, so the twist makes the roving harde: 
with double creeling than it does direct from the sliver 


Chairman: The manufacturers used to tell us that as 
little twist as we could possibly run in our roving without 
stretching in the spinning creels was a most desirable 
point. Do you think that holds true with long-dratt rov 
ing, as well as the other? Or do you think that ever held 
true? 


Mr. Fraser: | think that depends, again, upon loca! 
conditions, and somewhat upon the cotton. We have run 
into conditions where it appeared to be better to add 
some twist to the roving. In other places we have run 
into conditions where twist had to be taken out of the 
roving and produced a much better yarn. There are so 
many angles to all these questions that it is very difficult 
to answer them in mass. Every mill has its own part 
ular problems, as every machine builder knows, and a 
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ower Discussed at Master 
Mechanics Meeting 


(Continued from last week) 


Chairman: Mr. Vaughan, how would you make your 
repairs if you were putting in new grounds? 


Mr. Vaughan: Ground into one. 


Chairman: That is, if you were putting in a new job 
you would have all your system grounded into one? 


Mr. Vaughan: That is right. I would not use less 
than No. 6. 


Mr. Abernathy: What is the objection to following 
the code on grounds, which uses the approved ground 
plants and jumps around the ends of the conduits? Has 
anybody had any trouble about that, or has anybody any 
objection to it? We have a code for that and also a 
safety code in our insurance, and we follow that in our 
grounding. 


Chairman: I believe the code calls for that jumping 
around the boxes. 


Mr. Abernathy: Yes, sir. Is there any objection to 
following that? 


Chairman: I don't know of any. Does anybody know 
of any objection to that? Is there any more discussion 
on this grounding? 


Mr. Phillips: We were just talking here among our- 
selves for a minute or two. You fellows are certainly 
constantly watching your motor bearings and are watch- 
ing your switch boxes and your compensators and your 
fuse clips; but so often, I have been told, and I know it is 
a fact, you never pay any attention to the ground after 
it has once been put on. Why is not your ground just as 
important as your bearings or your contact or whatever 
else might be around your equipment? 


Mr. Abernathy: So far as the ground is concerned, it 
is not worth a cent so far as the efficiency of the motor is 
concerned; and so far as lightning and other interference 
goes, itis a hazard. At our plant all conduit is grounded 
and all boxes are banded around from conduit to conduit 
with a jumper and No. 8 wire, at least. The conduit is 
tied to water pipes at every convenient place, with suffi- 
cient ground on there. In other words, the conduit is 
grounded and all boxes bonded together, and water pipes 
grounded and all boxes banded together, and water pipes 
open it would be a very rare case that the man would get 
sufficient current to harm him, because it is all grounded. 
But so far as the ground carrying off the lightning and all 
that, it does not do it. As I said, we tie the conduit to 
the water pipe in various places, and there is little like- 
lihood of anybody’s getting in trouble anywhere. 


Mr. Phillips: I hate to argue with the gentleman there, 
but I think the high pressure that comes in during storms 
ought to be dissipated, if possible. We have been dis- 
cussing today whether the supply that enters the building 
gets to the ground as quickly as possible. We cut loose 
a number of motors, it seems to me, if we do not have 
that protection. I think the ground is very, very import- 
ant. There are a number of ways to put it in. The 
folks that supply us go to a lot of expense to keep it off 
their equipment, and they have a number of engineers 


planning those things. So why should we not give it con- 
sideration, too? 


Mr. Abernathy: Let’s get some of these Duke Power 
Company fellows or somebody that knows the difference 
between a lightning arrester and a ground to talk on this. 

I made the statement there that so far as the efficiency 
of the motor is concerned the ground is not worth a cent. 
The ground is put there to keep the effects of the motor 
from the person who may take hold of the loom. So far 
as the efficiency of the motor is concerned, it does not 
add anything. 


Chairman: Is there anything more on that? 


David Clark, Editor, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Griswold, of the Charlotte Fire De- 
partment, who is here, has to go back to meet someone 
who is waiting for him, so | suggest that we hear from 
him now. 

Chairman Hatley: Yes, sir. 

I know we are all interested in fires in cotton mills, and 
it is a subject of great importance to us. So I thought it 
would be helpful if we would get someone who knows all 
about it to tell us something about fire equipment, fire 
fighting, and the best way to handle burned cotton, and 
things like that. I did not know of any better source of 
information than the Charlotte Fire Department, so |! 
asked them to send someone, and they have sent Chief 
Griswold. We shall be glad to have him now tell us 
something about fire equipment and so forth. I present 
Chief Griswold. 

C. M. Griswold, Asst. Chief, Charlotte Fire Dept.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Mr. Chairman, it looks to me as 
though most of these men are from out of town; and | 
should like to extend, through the Fire Department, the 
welcome of the city to the visitors. 

I got caught rather short on this assignment; in fact, I 
just discovered it a short while ago. The chief of our fire 
department is sick, and he asked me to come down here 
this morning to talk to you. 

You gentlemen have already, through your efforts, 
made a great advancement in fire protection than any 
other organization or group in the United States of Amer- 
ica. It is because of your suggestions and your constant 
care that the fire losses in textile properties are kept to a 
very low minimum. In spite of the fact that our loss of 
life is running close to 10,000 a year, it is comparatively 
seldom that we hear of a man’s being burned to death in 
a textile plant. The chief reason for our lack of knowl- 
edge of fire prevention in the textile industry is that 
through the efforts of you gentlemen whose properties are 
practically all sprinklered. 

We have had no textile mill fires to amount to any- 
thing, except in 1934, during the time I have been in 
Charlotte. That consisted mostly or fires in cotton ware- 
houses. Out of possibly somewhere near thirty fires we 
lost only one building. This was an unsprinklered build- 
ing closely adjoining a crossing track from a building 
housing probably $50,000 worth of cotton. The building 
was equipped with a shed, and the first effort of the fire 
department was, of course, to stop the spread of the fire, 
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and the first four hose lines were laid to cover the ex- 
posure. The first duty of anyone fighting a fire, whether 
it is a fire department or a master mechanic, with the ex- 
ception of the saving of life, is to stop the spread of the 
fire, regardless of what may be burned. 

| am wondering if practically all the properties over 
which you gentlemen exercise your influence are not 
sprinklered. Is that correct, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman: Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Griswold: ‘Then it strikes me that attention to 
and improvement in the sprinkler systems would be the 
end to which you should work. To that end I will try to 
recall, partially from memory, fire records in sprinklered 
property, and perhaps | can recall some of the causes o! 
faulty sprinkler systems. 

The 37-year record of the National Fire Prevention 
Association includes 65,667 fires. Of this number, 38,892 
were practically or entirely extinguished by the sprinkler 
systems. The sprinkler systems held the fire in check, so 
that it was extinguished with the aid of hose streams, in 
14,000 and some odd cases. (1 can’t remember the odd 
hundreds in that. It is 26 per cent.) “Two thousand two 
hundred and fire fires were not controlled by the sprinkler 
system. 

| know that a considerable number of textile properties 
also have hydrants supplied from standpipes or city wate: 
supplies. 

Now, the 38,892 is 70 per cent, so that is very good. 
The 14,000 and. some odd run around 26 per cent, and 
the 2,205 run 4 per cent. So that leaves 30 per cent that 
need your attention. 

The majority of sprinkler systems, | believe, are de- 
signed to provide water through 35 per cent of the heads. 
Lack of adequate water supply is one of the causes for 
the losses in sprinklered risks, and cutting the sprinkler 
system off for repairs or to reseat some valves or things 
of that nature are ordinarily responsible for failure of 
sprinkler systems. In 1936 we lost a building; it was a 
waste plant in which a very inferior quality of merchan- 
dise was handled, and the sprinkler system was cut off for 
repairs, to reseat some valves. Six days before this fire 
occurred another fire had occurred in the same building. 
We went down and put the first fire out and restored the 
sprinkler heads. The place was very dirty; dust and lint 
had accumulated everywhere. I told the foreman to keep 
the place a little cleaner and prohibited the operation of 
such machines as pickers and conveyors during the times 
that the sprinkler system was shut off. I told him he 
would certainly lose the plant and possibly some lives 
unless he did. Six days later the fire occurred. When 
we arrived the building was in a state of collapse, and 
the plant burned to the ground. 

There is one of the causes. When you are making re- 
pairs to a sprinkler system, those parts of the work that 
create fires or friction of some metal part, and conveyors 
that would convey fires to different parts of the building. 
should not operate. Sut them down when the sprinkler 
system is cut off. 

When you have a fire in warehouses where cotton is 
stored your sprinkler system will not put the fire out. | 
have been in buildings and watched it before the arrival 
of the fire apparatus, when there was some question as to 
where the fire was. The sprinkler system will not stop it. 
After a fire has occurred, you stop the fire, ordinarily, 
with your hose streams in cotton warehouses. The sys- 
tem we use is that then that cotton must all be moved out 
to an open field, where each bale is stacked separately, so 
that you can walk all the way around it. In the center 
we lay a large hose line, and then we branch out with 
small nozzles. We have men there to watch the cotton, 
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both day and night, for from seven to ten days. With 
the exception of a few bales we are able to extinguish the 
fire from the outside. It is not the same as cotton packed 
with a spark of fire from the gin. 

Getting back to the subject of sprinkler systems, it has 
been estimated that there is about $40,000,000,000 worth 
of property in the United States that is protected by au- 
tomatic sprinklers and that the fire loss on this property 
is not more than 10 per cent of what it would have been 
without sprinkler protection. The records available for 
losses to properties of the better class show a fire loss ot 
from two to three cents to the $100 worth of property 
value. It is fair to estimate that it would be at least ten 
to twenty times as great without the sprinkler protection. 
According to those figures, the annual savings by reason 
of sprinkler protection would approximate $200,000,000. 
The annual fire loss for the entire United States runs 
from $400,000,000 to $500,000,000, and you can see that 
it would be very much greater without sprinkler protec- 
tion. 

I thought you gentlemen would be interested in this, 
by reason of the fact that you are master mechanics in an 
industry that uses more sprinklers than possibly any 
other group in the country. Through this agency we are 
saving one-third of what the fire loss to the United States 
would be without sprinkler protection. 

Getting back to the loss of life, it is, | think, one of the 
most glowing tributes that could be paid directly to you 
ventlemen that the loss of life in the textile properties, 
from fire, is probably the lowest of any industry in the 
country. 

Many of you can recall, without any effort, that twenty 
years ago this month war was declared. The loss of life 
and the wounded among our soldiers ran over 300,000 | 
believe. Since that time, at the average rate of 10,000 a 
year, we have lost 200,000 lives by fire, and countless 
people have been injured. 

| know of nothing so worth while as the safeguarding 
of life and property, and I think it is the finest thing in 
the world that you have asked a fireman to come down 
here and say something about that. I want to apologize 
for not being better prepared to talk to you. I think 
nothing could be finer than your interest in the protection 
of life and property in this country. 

During that same period, with an annual fire loss run- 
ning around $500,000, we have lost in properties and 
money values approximately $20,000,000,000 which is 
somewhere near the Allied war debt to the United States. 

Today we have a serious problem—-something with 
which none of us have anything to do as a group, we 
might say, though perhaps in a way we should, but which 
many of us are responsible for as individuals. I mean 
the general public—the population at large. That is the 
great loss of life by the automobile traffic. But were it 
not for the efforts of such groups as you gentlemen to 
protect your people from fire (and not only to protect 
them from fire but through the other means that you use 
throughout your work to safeguard them from injury), 
the loss of life through fire and injury would no doubt be 
twice that of the automobile death rate today. 

Gentlemen, I am really ashamed not to have more 
information to give you. Ii there are any questions you 
care to ask me, probably you could give me some inspira- 
tion. I appreciate the fact that you invited the chief 
down. He is in bed at this time with a dangerous com- 
plication. I am as sorry as can be that we got our wires 
crossed, but I did not know about this and could not pre- 
pare anything. If there is anything you want me to talk 
about, whether it is sprinkler systems or electric wiring, 
just let me know. A fireman is not a mechanic; he is a 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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New Machinery Developments Discussed At 
Eastern Carolina Meeting 


(Cotinued from Page 11) 


particular location may produce a very unusual problem. 
A few minutes ago a gentleman was speaking of top 
clearers on drawing frames. I was thinking, “I hope they 
will not ask me to answer that question,” because there 
are so many conditions that enter into it. But if you 
went into a mill and analyzed the situation somewhat you 
might find the solution to their problem readily obtain- 
able. 


Mr. Cates: The machine builders are all leading us 
into this new process that we have been discussing; they 
are leading us into it, and we are supposed to follow. It 
is supposed to be progress. They are taking out two ol 
the processes and leaving one and are charging us three 
times as much for the one process as they did for the 
three. I have experimented, and I can not tell any dif- 
ference. I have experimented with 1.60 single creel on 
24s, and have both broken and blackboarded, and find 
practically no difference. That is the thing I was leading 
up to a while ago. They are leading us this way in elim- 
ination of the processes, and how far can we go in the 
drafting? 

It has been very interesting to me to have you answer 
that, and I appreciate it very much, 


Chairman: We shall have to cut this discussion short: 
it is nearly time to adjourn. 


Mr. Cates: Mr. Chairman, go to twisting for about 
one minute. In the large package, twisting, say, 3'2-inch 
ring, what is the logical spindle speed? What is the 
maximum? I might put it that way. Of course, you can 
have a minimum; you can run as slowly as you want 
But what would be considered maximum speed, new type 
twisting, large package, with a 3'%-inch ring? 

Chairman: That is a plain grease ring? 

Mr. Cates: Yes, sir, plain ring. 

Mr. Fraser: The maximum is approximately 5,000 
feet a minute on the traveler, which will give you a spin- 
dle speed of about 5,500 on a 3'%-inch ring. Not but 
that some people have run at a higher speed. There is 
one mill I know of where we put some twisters in with 
3%-inch ring, and they run at 6,100. But as machine 
builders we have to be somewhat conservative in what we 
tell the mill men about the speeds they can get. 


Mr. Cates: Does that depend somewhat on the num- 
bers you are running? 


Mr. Fraser: It depends somewhat on the numbers and 
also on the grade of stock, also on the method of greasing 
travelers, the height of the ring, the depth of the ring, 
suitable size for the work. It is all dependent on the 
ring and traveler. This ring here is a new type of ring 
which is not being produced yet, because it requires a 
special machine to put these grooves in. It is a grease 
groove ring instead of an oil ring. The claims are that it 
will operate at higher speed than the oil ring and higher 
traveler speed and will have a long life. 


Chairman: As there any questions or discussion on 
warping? Dyeing? Slashing? There was quite a bit of 
absolutely automatic control for moisture content and so 
on at Greenville that was of interest. 

If there is no further discussion of the processes, I take 
this opportunity to turn the meeting over to Mr. Mc- 
Combs, our new chairman. 


Mr. Tatum: I regret to say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. 
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McCombs had to be in South Carolina today, on account 
of serious illness in his family, and could not be here. 

Chairman: Is the new vice-chairman here? I guess 
we shall have to pass up speeches by the new officers. 

Before we adjourn I wish to thank you in my own be- 
half and on behalf of the executive committee and other 
officers for all the co-operation and appreciation you have 
given us. It has not been a great burden, because I do 
not think any of you who have ever been told to be here 
have ever turned down an assignment. I think that is 
unique. I thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
this co-operation, and I feel sure you will give Mr. Mc- 
Combs and the other officers the same fine co-operation 
you have given me. 

If there is nothing else to come before us, the meeting 
is now adjourned. 


Speakers At American Cotton Manufacturers 
Meeting 


Harry L. Hopkins and Senator John Bankhead will 
address the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
meeting at Washington, May 12th-14th, according to 
W. M. McLaurine, secretary. The first session of the 
convention proper will be held May 13th. Mr. McLau- 
rine will report and Donald L. Comer, president, will 
make his annual address. E. A. O'Neal, president of the 
American Farm Federation, and Senator Bankhead will 
also speak. 

At the afternoon session, Cason J. Callaway, of La- 
Grange, Ga., will report on the manufacturers’ visit to 
Japan, and Marvin Jones, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, will speak. 

The annual banquet will be held Thursday evening, 
May 13th, with Mr. Comer as toastmaster. Mr. Hop- 
kins will make his address at this session. 

At the Friday morning session, C. S. Ching, director of 
Industrial and Public Relations for the United States 
Rubber Products Co., will speak. Committee reports 
will be made and officers elected. 


Monroe To Get Hosiery Mill 

A group of Monroe, N. C., business men have just 
opened a drive to sell $35,000 worth of stock in a pro- 
posed hosiery mill, which will be erected in Monroe. 

The interested group is headed by A. M. Secrest, as 
chairman, H. H. Wilson, Carr Bowie, F. M. Smith, J. M. 
Morrow and Claude Eubanks. 

The building will be 105 feet by 170 feet, housing 40 
hosiery machines. The mill will employ about 150 peo- 
ple with an average weekly payroll of $3,000. 

It is understood that an outside manufacturer has 
agreed to subscribe $150,000 of capital stock if Monroe 


business men would place $35,000 in shares. The name 
of the manufacturer was not made known. 


Machine Takes Finger of Erwin Mill Employee 


Erwin, N. C_—Roy Pope, employe of the Erwin mills 
here, was injured recently while at work when his right 
hand became entangled in the machine he was operating 
in the opening room at the mill. He was rushed to a 
local hospital where physicians amputated one of his 
fingers. 


HIM COME IN”. 


Why is it that every day some 2,000 busy executives 
take time to talk to the Socony-Vacuum Representative ?P 


Here are the Reasons: 


1 He knows oilsand ¢greases...those 
best suited to different operat- 
ing conditions. 
He is trained in the science of 
“Correct Lubrication’™’; methods 
that mean efficiency—economy. 

3 He is backed up by the world’s 
most authoritative lubrication 
knowledge... the greatest expe- 
rience in the oil industry. 

4 He has the knack of cooperating 
with your men...helping them 


to devise improvements that in- 
\ crease manufacturing profits. J 
INDUSTRIAL MEN—e€xXeCCU- 
tives and shop staffs—are busy 


today. But never too busy to wel- 
come one who can give real help. 


Last year, Socony-Vacuum engi- 
neers were called in on over 25,000 
specific industrial lubrication prob- 
lems. [hey were consulted by 2,000 
makers of new equipment about 
lubricating systems and methods. 

More than likely, right in yourown 
plant are opportunities to reduce 
costs, lower maintenance expense, 
improve production results, decrease 
lubrication bills. It might be a timely 
business move to find out. Socony- 
Vacuum will cooperate with your 
men whenever you give the word. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 


SAVES 
MONEY 
Lubricants FOR 
INDUSTRY 
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GARGOYLE 
INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


30 of the 50 leading Pulp and Paper 50% of the Steam ‘Turbines rated 5000 
- Manufacturers. KW. and over. 
leading Machin- 50% ° America’s Reciprocating Steam 


ery Builders. engines. 


] %p of the leading Automobile and 100 


lruck Manufacturers. 


69% of the leading Automotive Acces- 05% of the World’s Diesel- DrivenShips. ne 


sory Manufacturers. 


14% of the leading Tire and Rubber 


Manufacturers. SEND FOR THE SOCON Y-VACUUM MAN 


H0% of the leading Iron and Steel Fab- 


ricators, 


O072% of the leading Iron Mines, Smelt- 


ers and Rolling Mills. 


Services of trained Socony- 
Vacuum Engineers are avail- _ 
able at all times in helping 
your men to solve lubrica- 
tion problems. 


INCORPORATED 


= 


ARE FIRST CHOICE OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY ; 
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Mill News Items 


GRAHAM, N. C.-—A new Ejinsiedel-Reiner hosiery ma- 
chine has been installed in the Scott Hosiery Mills. This 
makes the 24th of this type at the mill. 


Ninety-Six, S. C.—At the Ninety-Six Cotton Mills 
work is going forward on overhauling all of the machin- 
ery of the mills. The mills are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of print cloths, using 54,270 spindles and a battery 
of 1,380 looms. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Firestone Mills, Inc., is having 
many of the dwellings of the village reroofed with fire- 
proof roofs. Other renovations are being made where 
necessary to the dwellings. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The old store building at the corner 
of Second avenue and Linwood street is being entirely 
remodeled by the Mill Devices Company. It will be used 
by the Carter interests in connection with work in the 
main plant. 


ENnKA, N. C.—The American Enka Corporation has 
let contracts for structural steel for a paper storage build- 
ing, $9,100: and for a boiler house addition, awarded to 
Southeastern Construction Company of Charlotte at a 
price that was not announced. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—The Fontaine Converting Works, 
Inc., recently purchased new machinery in order that 
production may be increased and to take care of the 
steadily growing volume of business. This company is 
engaged in finishing rayons and acetates. 


LyncuBurG, VA.—lIn the new addition under construc- 
tion at the Lynchburg Hosiery Mills dyeing machinery 
will be installed. The addition has been built at an ex- 
penditure of over $25,000, exclusive of machinery, and 
measures 50x140 feet, and is two stories. 


Raprorp, Va.—City Manager H. T. Roberts has an- 
nounced that the Burlington Mills Corporation of Greens- 
boro, N. C., will erect a silk plant in Radford. An 11- 
acre site has been purchased and engineers have begun 
work preparatory to construction. The plant will employ 
400 persons and will manufacture dress goods. 


Cirmton, S. C._—Work is going forward at the Lydia 
Cotton Mills on an enlargement and renovation program. 
representing an expenditure of $250,000. An addition 
has been under construction. Four hundred and three 
looms will be installed, bringing the total number to 1,209. 
Additional spindles will also be installed. The spindles 
will be increased to 50,000, from 33,216, which the com- 
pany has been operating. The company has been oper- 
ating a battery of 806 looms, the additional 403 will 
bring the number to 1,209.- Print cloths and carded 
broadcloths are manufactured. 


Hickory, N. C.—Charles W. Knott has started his 
hosiery mill with 43 machines, and the product will be 
sold in the gray. Mr. Knott was formerly associated 
with the Hollar Hosiery Mills, and has had 12 years’ ex- 
perience in the hosiery industry. 


LyncnusurG, VA.—Henry B. Stimson, secretary and 
treasurer of the Consolidated ‘Textile Corporation, said at 
the reorganization hearing in New York that the South- 
ern plants had booked orders sufficient to keep them busy 
for the next few months at the higher prices which pre- 
vailed before the recent drop. 


LANCASTER, S. C.—The assessment and equalization 
of cotton mills by the South Carolina Tax Commission 
for the year 1936 in Lancaster County totals $1,806,900. 
The individual assessments are as follows: 

Springs Mills (Kershaw plant), at Kershaw, $320,500; 
Springs Mills, at Lancaster, $1,486,400. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Appalachian Mills Company, 
underwear and outerwear manufacturers, have just pur- 
chased the good will and trade-marks in the name “ Knox- 
Knit,” well known for years in the dry goods market as 
the trade name of a former hosiery mill. Plans for the 
use of the new name by Appalachian Mills, it is under- 
stood, in its production and distribution, have not been 
definitely decided upon. 


ABBEVILLE, ALA.—Citizens of Abbeville held a meeting 
recently and discussed the possibility of securing a knit- 
ting mill plant for Abbeville. Mr. Carroll, superintend- 
ent of a knitting mill at Eufaula, was present to explain 
this was the desired location. The proposed plant, ac- 
cording to Mr. Carroll, would employ from 200 to 400 
people, releasing a payroll ranging from $100,000 to 
$200,000 annually, and begin operations sometime in 
September, according to present plans. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Work is scheduled to start on an 
addition to the dyeing department and boiler room of the 
Hudson Silk Hosiery Company, representing a cost of 
around $25,000. 

The extension to the dyehouse is for the plant of the 
company on North Brevard street and the enlargement of 
the boiler capacity for both of the Hudson plants in Char- 
lotte. 


Monroe, N. C.—Monroe Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Company of Monroe has received a charter from Secre- 
tary of State of North Carolina to make, buy and sell 
textile fabrics, etc., under an authorized capitalization of 
3,000 shares, with three shares subscribed by A. M. Se- 
crest, W. M. Davis and J. V. Henderson, all of Monroe. 

It is understood that they will install 40 full-fashioned 
machines which have been purchased from a Southern 
mill. 
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Hard or Soft Twist Bands? 
Editor: 


In making yarn bands for spinning frames, will not a 
hard twisted band last longer than one with less twist. If 
not, why not? “BANDER.” 


Reply To “Fixer” 
(What Timing for Picking Motions?) 
Editor: 


The correct timing of a picking motion on any loom 
should be as follows: When crank is on top center shut- 
tle should begin to move. 

The picking motion has a direct relation to the beating 
up motion or the motion of the lay. When the crank is 
on top center the lay is moving at its fastest speed, there- 
fore, if the pick is too early the shuttle will leave the box 
while the lay is traveling very fast, and there will be a 
tendency for the reed to leave the shuttle. This will 
cause a crooked running shuttle and also cause ridges to 
be formed on the back of shuttle. Another defect will be 
that, if the full width, or near the full width of reed space 
is occupied, the shuttle will have to force its way into the 
shed and will cause selvage breakage. 

If the pick is too late a stronger picker will be necessary 
to drive the shuttle through the shed than if the shuttle 
was picked on time. Of course, if the full width in the 
reed is occupied, a later pick than shuttle starting with 
crank on top center will be advantageous and necessary 
in order to allow the reed to recede farther back and give 
a wider shed for the shuttle to enter. 

r. 


Reply To “C. F. C.” 


(Why Churn Shaped Laps?—April 22nd Issue) 
Editor: 


The writer has had experience with cone or churn 
shaped laps; that is, laps larger at one end than the other. 

In every instance I have found it to be in the air-cur- 
rent, either direct or by cotton accumulating at some 
point inside the picker, causing the air-current to be de- 
flected and depositing more cotton to one side of the 
cages than the other. 

If you find everything working properly, I suggest that 
you check up on every machine behind the picker to make 
sure that the cotton is coming through them correctly. 

Look to the lap-rack friction shaft gears. It is possible 


Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


that one of those gears are loose and will revolve on the 
shaft. “Orrice Boy.” 


What Number Traveler? 
Editor: 


Will some kind reader please give me a rule to find the 
exact number of traveler to use on the different counts of 
yarn? ‘“TRAVELER.” 

What Settings for Double Carding? 
Editor: 


We have recently begun double carding on a small 
portion of our product. I would like to know what set- 
ting of cards, both on first and second carding, is recom. 
mended by practical carders for one-inch strict middling 
cotton on 12’s to 20’s yarns. A CARDER. 


Answer To “Soft Spun” 


(How Soft?) 
Editor: 


While the writer is well acquainted with the mule, | 
cannot say for sure just how soft a yarn can be spun on 
that machine. 

However, I can say that it is possible to spin yarn on a 
spinning frame so soft that it is very difficult to handle at 
the subsequent processes, especially in the spooling, warp- 
ing and weaving. 

In order to do this you must slow down on your spin- 
dies and speed up on your rolls. 

You must also use a traveler so light that it will not 
pull down the ends and at the same time be heavy enough 
to allow the yarn to wind on the bobbin. 

No one can tell you exactly how to do this so that it 
will apply in all cases, but it has been said that a word to 
the wise is sufficient. “BEENTHERE.” 


How Many Ends Per Inch? 
Editor: 


As we are making some cloth now that is not weaving 
so good on account of so many ends to the inch in both 
warp and filling, I would like to know if there is some 
way to find with figures just how many ends or picks of 
any certain count of yarn that can be placed in one inch 
of cloth? 

For instance, how many ends of No. 50s yarn can be 
placed in one inch of either warp or filling. 

“MANAGER.” 
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Resolution Concerning D. Harvey Hill 


The following resolution was passed at the recent meet- 
ing of the Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association: 

“The Eastern Carolina Division of the S. T. A. wishes 
to pause in its meeting today to pay respect to the mem 
ory of D. Harvey Hill, secretary of our Association, wh» 
has passed into the beyond since our last meeting. The 
Association has suffered the loss of a most faithful and 
efficient officer, and all the members of the Association o! 
a true friend who by his cheerful presence and unfailing 
courtesy at our annual meetings went a long way toward 
making the meetings a success. We shall all miss him 
more than we can express in words and find it a difficult 
job to fill his place.”’ 


Present At Eastern Carolina Meeting 


The following men were present at the meeting of the 
Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation at Raleigh, N. C., May Ist: 


Aiken, B. F., Carder, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 5, Erwin, 
N. C. 

Aiken, Eugene E., Supt.’s Clerk, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 5, 
Erwin, N. C. 

Allen, Herbert, Asst. Overseer Spinning, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
No. 4, West Durham, N. C. 


Batton, J. B., Sr., Spinner, Rosemary Mfg. Co., No. 2, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 

Blake, W. F., Asst. Overseer Carding, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
No. 2, Erwin, N. C. 

Brietz, Geo. F., Supt., Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C. 

Brown, M. C., Overseer Weaving, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 5, 
Erwin, N. C. 

Buck, J. E., Overseer, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, 

Byrd, W. T., Overseer Carding, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 1, 
Durham, N. C. 


Caddell, R. C., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 4, Durham, N. C. 

Caldwell, E. R., Overseer, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 5, Erwin, 
N. C. 

Capps, Parker, Card Room, Selma Cotton Mill, Selma, N. C. 

Carr, F. W., Asst. Overseer Carding, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No 
5, Erwin, N. C. 

Carrow, C. L., Jr., Asst. Overseer Carding, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., No. 1, Durham, N. C. 

Cates, J. W., Supt., Edenton Cotton Millsfi Edenton, N. C. 

Clark, David, Editor, Textme Butietin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Connell, W. D., Foreman, Mill No. 2, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Crawford, R. H., Asst. Overseer, Erwin Cotton Mills, Mill No. 2, 
Erwin, N. C. 

Creech, J. O., Overseer Spinning, Spooling and Warp Div., Selma 
Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C. 


Davis, E. O., Asst. Overseer Carding, Erwin Mills Co., No. 2, 
Erwin, N. C. 

Draughan, C. B., Asst. Overseer Spinning, Erwin Mills, Durham, 
al 


Ennis, H. C., Section Hand, Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 1, Erwin, 
N. C. 


Faircloth, W. I., Section Hand, Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 5, Erwin, 
N. C 


Faris, A. W., Overseer Spinning, Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 4, Er- 
win, N. C. 

Fields, J. E., Asst. Spinning, Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 5, Erwin, 
N. C. 

Finley, L. C., Overseer Weaving, Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 

Fonville, John C., Editorial Dept., Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Forrester, J. T., Follow-up, Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids, 
N.C 


Fraser, Wm. McL., Asst. Gen. Mer., H. & B. American Machine 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Garner, J. T., Spinner, Rosemary Mill, No. 3, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 

Griffis, E. M., Overseer Carding, Selma Mill, Selma, N. C. 

Gurley, J. B., Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


Harden, M. R., Supt., Erwin Cotton Mill Co., Durham, N. C, 
Harris, Paul J , Spinner, Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C. 
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Hart, T. R., Professor Weaving and Designing, Textile School, 
N. C. State Colelge, Raleigh, N. C. 

Henry, J. O., Yarn Sizer, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C. 

Hodges, W. T., Supt., Roanoke Mill, No. 2, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 

Honeycutt, W. T., Overseer Carding, Sterling Cotton Mills, Frank- 
linton, N. C. 

Horner, Edward C., Overseer Carding and Spinning, Oxford Cot- 
ton Mill, Oxford, N. C. 

House, T. M., Section, Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 5, Erwin, N. C. 

Howell, C. W., Asst. Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 6, Durham, 
N. C. 

Hughes, R. A., Overseer Spinning, Winding and Warping, Erwin, 
Cotton Mill, No. 5, Erwin, N. C. 


Jackson, Ottis F., Asst. Overseer Spinning, Erwin Cotton Mills, 
No. 4, West Durham, N. C. 

Johnson, E. C., Asst. Winding and Warping, Erwin Cotton Mills, 
No. 5, Erwin, N. C. 


Knight, R. H., Carder and Spinner, Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 6, 
Durram, N.-C. 


Lanier, D. F., Supt., Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C. 

Lassiter, C. T., Salesman, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Greensboro, N. C 

Lee, Joe, Asst. Overseer, Card Room, No. 2, Erwin Cotton Mills. 
No. 2, Erwin, N. C. 

Lewis, R. H., Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C. 

Linker,. H. R., Section, Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 4, Durham, 
N. C. 


Long, D. E., Overseer Spinning and Carding, Oxford Cotton Mills, 
Oxford, N. C. 


Love, Dock W., Overseer, Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 4, Durham. 
N.C 


Lyles, A. B., Spinner, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Lyon, H. Grady, Asst. Carder, Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 4, Erwin. 
N. C. 


Marley, A. R., Supt., Plant No. 6, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Dur 
ham, N. C. 

Matthews, Carl, Asst. Overseer, Erwin Cotton Mills, Erwin, N. C. 

May, Robt., Second Hand, Sterling. Mills, Franklinton, N. C. 

McDowell, Virgil E., Overseer Carding, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C. 

a e J. E., Asst. Supt., Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, 

Mcliver, Evan G., Jr., Erwin Cotton Mill No. 1, Durham, N. C. 

Miley, W. H., Jr., Supt., Erwin Cotton Mill No. 2, Erwin, N. C. 

Moore, Bernice, Section, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 5, Erwin, N. C. 

Moore, G. E., Supt., J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C. 


Moore, T. L., Section Hand, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 5, Erwin, 
N. C. 

Moore, W. C., Asst. Overseer, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 2, Erwin, 
N.C 


Moore, William, Section Hand, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 5, Erwin. 


Morgan, J. M., Overseer No. 2, Spinning and Winding, Erwin 
Cotton Mill No. 2, Erwin, N. C. 


Moss, J. D., Asst. Weaver, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 5 


Mullen, Supt., Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


, Erwin, 


Nelson, Thomas, Dean, N. C. State College, Textile School, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 


Oldham, A. L., Carder, Erwin Cotton Mills No. 2, Erwin, N. C. 


Parks, P. B., Jr., Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills No. 5, Erwin. N. 
Parrish, R. F., Night Carder, Selma Cotton Mill. Selma. N. C. 
Parrott, S. E., Oxford, N. C. 

Pendergrass, Fixer, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 4, West Durham, N. C 
Purcell, D. A., Supt., L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C 


Rasberry, W. E., Asst. Carder, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 1. West 
Durham, N. C. 


sy tee R., Asst. Supt., Patterson Mill Co., Roanoke Rapids. 


Rouse, R. H., Overseer Weaving, Pilot Mill, Raleigh, N. C. 
Royal, B. Ellis, Associate Editor, Textme Butuetin, Charlotte. 


Rays, B. F., Foreman, Rosemary Mfg. Co. No. 3, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. 

Sanders, J. R., Section, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 5, Erwin. N. C. 

Seawell, Weaver, Selma Cotton Mill, Selma, N. C. 

Sessoms, C. L., Asst. Overseer Spinning, Erwin Cotton Mills No. 2. 
Erwin, N. C. 

Shinn, W. E., Associate Professor Designing, Textile Scrool, N. C. 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Sink, J. L., Asst. Overseer, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 1, Wes: Dur- 
ham, N. C. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Personal News 


1). D. Towers has been promoted from superintendent 
to vice-president and general manager of the Anchor 
yuck Mills, Rome, Ga. 


J. R. Hart has been promoted from assistant superin- 
tendent to superintendent of the Anchor Duck Mills, 
Rome, Ga. 


Frank Lavcock, superintendent of Beacon Manufactur-. 
ing Company, Swannanoa, N. C., was host to his four 
brothers at a reunion recently. 


G. H. Lanier, president of the West. Point Manutactur- 
ing Company, West Point, Ga., has relinquished his posi- 
tion as president of the Anchor Duck Mills of Rome, Ga. 


J. B. Hall, who has been with Dixie Spindle & Flyer 
Co. as fitter and overhauler, is now with Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Company, Lupton City, Tenn. 


Lewis M. Taunton, formerly with the Porterdale plant 
of Bibb Manufacturing Company, has been transferred 
to the No, 2 mill, of Bibb, at Macon, Ga. He ts an over- 
seer. 


Joe Clement, who was formerly associated with the 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C., has been placed in 
active charge of the Dixie Supply Company in Greens 
boro. 


M. D. Collins, formerly associated with the Eagle and 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., has gone to Durham, N. C.., 
where he has become overseer of the weaving division of 
the Durham Cotton Manufacturing Company. 


Ernest M. Boys, superintendent of Pisgah Cotton Mills 
at Brevard, N. C., and Miss Norma Osborne, of Hender- 
sonville, N. C., were married recently.” The groom ts the 
son of R. W. Boys, formerly of Holyoke, Mass., president 
of the Green River and Pisgah Mills. 


Chester Haggard has been transferred from Osprey 
Mill to the general offices of Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Macon, Ga., taking over work in cloth and fabrics 
for the manufacturing and sales departments. He has 
been succeeded as overseer of the Osprey spinning room 
by M. R. Gardner, formerly with the Bibb in Macon. 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


FOR ALL TEXTILE | 
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Robert C. Atherholt, secretary-treasurer, Hampton 
Looms, Bedford, Va., has been elected president of the 
Lynchburg Rotary Club. 


L. N. Hale, of Spray, N. C., has been promoted to be 
assistant production manager of Marshall Field & Co., 
manufacturing division. Mr. Hale has been with the 
company since 1933 in various. capacities. 


William B. Lawson, assistant treasurer and secretary 
of the Pacolet Manufacturing Company, Pacolet, S. C.. 
is to be married to Miss Florence Moody of Spartanburg, 
S.C. Miss Moody is the daughter of H. F. Moody, re- 
tired cotton mill superintendent. 


T. E. Pierce has become associated in the cotton yarn 
department of Iselin-Jefferson Company of New York. 
Mr. Pierce was at one time a member of the Perkins Hos- 
iery Mills organization and at another connected with the 
Johnston Mills Company. 


Ernest Fivaz, Jr., has become associated with South- 
eastern Cottons, Inc., Chicago office, and will concentrate 
on colored goods. For the past seven years, Mr. Fivaz 
sold for William L. Barrell Company in the same terri- 
tory. 


George F. Albrecht, chief draughtsman of the Saco- 
Lowell Shops for the past 13 vears, has resigned. Mr. 
Albrecht went to Biddeford, Me., 30 years ago from New- 
ton, Mass. He is a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and of the Maine Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 


William B. Watkins has been made head of the Balti- 
more office of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., succeeding the 
late Charles W. Bleakley. Mr. Watkins has been a sales- 
man in the Baltimore area for about 25 vears. recently 
representing Iselin-Jefferson Company. Lane Cotton 
Mills, and Joseph W. Woods Company. 


John McD. Moore, superintendent for 25 years of the 
Laurens Cotton Mills, and Mrs. Moore have closed their 
home at Laurens, S. C., and moved to Lexington, N. C.. 
where Mr. Moore is one of the executives of the reorgan- 
ized Dacotah Cotton Mills which he and associates re- 
cently purchased. 


Wm. C. Appleton, the new president of the Viscose 
Company, has spent his entire business career in the 
textile field, working as a learner in various New England 
mills in 1919 and 1920, following service in the Army 
after being graduated from Harvard in 1917. In 1921 
he became assistant to the treasurer at Whitman Mills 
and two years later joined the Harding Tilton Company 
as a salesman in the cotton yarn department. 


James M. Cathcart, Jr., on April 15th assumed his new 
duties as assistant superintendent of the Chiquola Man- 
ufacturing Company. Mr. Cathcart is the son of James 
M. Cathcart, Sr., of Anderson, S. C., general manager of 
the Anderson Cotton Mills. He was graduated from the 
Textile School of Clemson College, Clemson, S. C., and 
had been associated with the Anderson Cotton Mills since 
that time. 
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Casablancas Company Opens Charlotte Office 


American headquarters for the Casablancas Corpora- 
tion, of Barcelona, Spain, Manchester, England, and 
Bombay, India, originators of long draft spinning, were 
established in Charlotte this week, with the opening of 
offices in the Johnston building. Through this office, the 
cotton spinners of the nation will in the future be con- 
tacted direct by the company, instead of through licensed 
manufacturers, which was the plan followed for several 
years. 

Fernando Casablancas, Jr., president of the American 
company and a director ol 
the parent organization, has 
been in the South for the 
past two weeks, surveying 
conditions and _ prospects. 
Decision to establish head- 
quarters in Charlotte was 
reached, said Mr. Casablan- 
cas, because of his recogni- 
tion of the leading position 
held by the South in the 
manufacture of cotton tex- 
tiles, and this particular 
city’s advantageous location 
in relation to the spinning 
mills. 

The Casablancas system, which was developed by Fer- 
nando Casablancas’ father 20 years ago, and has since 
undergone a process of constant improvement, is now 
sold all over the world and is regarded as one of the tex- 
tile industry's most important developments. Headquar- 
ters of the company, originally in Barcelona, were moved 
to Manchester, England, at the outbreak of the Spanish 
revolution. 

In line with the company’s policy to proceed cautiously 
but steadily, all parts comprising the system will be im- 
ported for the present from the English branch, Mr. 
Casablancas explained, but gradually, the company will 
begin to manufacture parts in this country. 

The Charlotte office will be in charge of both F. Casa- 
blancas and his brother, J]. Casablancas. The latter will 
arrive here in the near future. 


Fernando Casablancas, Jr. 


Record Spindle Hours 


Washington.—-The Census Bureau reported that the 
cotton spinning industry operated at 148.3 per cent ca- 
pacity during March, as compared with 144.8 per cent 
during February this year and 108.1 per cent during 
March last year. 

Spinning spindles in place March 31st totalled 27,024,- 
970, of which 24,638,578 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 27,103,076 and 24,536,254 for 
February this year and 28,840,856 and 23,175,502 for 
March last year. 

Active spindle hours for March totalled 9,698,368,366 
or an average of 359 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 8,586,958,938 and 315 for February this year, and 
7,263,926,919 and 252 for March last year. 

Spinning spindles in place March 3lst in cotton-grow- 
ing States totalled 18,908,012 of which 17,760,552 were 
active at some time during the month, compared with 
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18,952,236 and 17,760,252 for February this year, and 
19,187,904 and 17,053,028 for March last year. 

Active spindle hours in cotton-growing States for 
March totalled 7,323,292,352 or an average of 387 hours 
per spindle in place, compared with 6,374,864,652 and 
336 for February this year, and 5,686,324,284 and 296 
for March last year. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for March in cotton-growing States were: 

Alabama, 737,388,342 and 390; Georgia, 1,296,332,719 
and 392; Mississippi, 74,893,088 and 363; North Caro- 
lina, 2,195,528,029 and 363; South Carolina, 2,391,341,- 
525 and 423; Tennessee, 2,257,117,490 and 399; Texas, 
91,365,550 and 358; Virginia, 218,576,542 and 335. 


Diastafor Moves 


Sydney W. Fiske, manager of the Diastafor Depart- 
ment of Standard Brands, Inc., has announced that the 
department has moved from its former location at 595 
Madison Avenue, New York City, to larger quarters at 
691 Washington Street, New 
York. The ground floor of 
the building has been taken 
over by his department. 

Howard L. Jenkins, who 
has called on the mills for 
the Diastator Department 
for more than 15 years, is 
also making his headquarters 
at the new address. The 
trade is cordially invited to 
stop in and see the new of- 
fices at any time. 

Fleischmann’s Diastafor is 
said to be nationally known 
as a leader in its field. Ware- 
houses are located at strate- 
gic points to make quick ser- 
vice possible at a low cost. 
These points are New York, Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Boston, Cincinnati, and Pekin, Ill. 

The famous Fleischmann Laboratories in New York 
City, a million-dollar institution, is at the disposal of Mr. 
Fiske and his staff, to help solve the problem he meets. 

The Diastafor Department was 29 years old on March 
Ist. Mr. Fiske has been a member of it from the begin- 
ning. 


Sydney W. Fiske 


Coming Textile Events 


May 14-15 
National Rayon Technical Conference, at Wash- 


ington, D. C 
MAY 31 - June 5 
National Cotton Week. Seventh Annual Observ- 


ance. 
JUNE 3-4 


Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 37th 
annual meeting, at the Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 


JUNE 10 
Southern Textile Association Associate Members 
Banquet at Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C.., 
at 8:00 P. M. 
June 11-12 


Southern Textile Association annual meeting, at 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 
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Power Discussed At Master Mechanics’ Meeting 
(Continued from Page 13) 


jack of all trades. I am not an authority on either sub- 
ject, but I know something about them and about build- 
ing construction, and so forth. If there are any questions 
you want to ask me I will try to answer them, but I have 
not had much occasion to know much about your prob- 
lem, by reason of your already successful efforts. 

' Jf there is nothing more, I want to express our grati- 
tude that you have come to Charlotte and the hope that 
your stay will be enjoyable. I should like to invite you 
down to the headquarters of the fire department, to look 
at one of the oldest fire engines we have in America and 
also other things of interest we have there. Perhaps we 
could get together and figure out something that would be 
really constructive. 


Chairman: We thank you, Mr. Griswold, and we are 
very glad to have you with us today. 

Are there any questions that anyone wants to ask Mr. 
Griswold? 


Mr. A.: What means do you use for putting out fires, 
besides water? 


Mr. Griswold: There is nothing quite so satisfactory 
for putting out fires as water, except oil fires and gasoline 
fires and paraffin fires. And alcohol is even harder to 
handle. 


Mr. A.: I am thinking particularly about cotton. What 
has been used? 


Mr. Griswold: In Charlotte we use no means other 
than water, and I have received no bulletins on any prog- 
ress having been made with any other extinguishing 
agent. The National Board of Fire Underwriters, through 
its bulletins, usually keeps the fire departments informed 
when material progress has been made. 


Mr.:A.: 
used ? 


Mr. Griswold: No, there has been no material progress 
made. You see, the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
provides the fire departments throughout the country with 
bulletins on practically everything that makes any mate- 
rial advance as a fire-extinguishing agent. We have re- 
ceived no such information. We use carbon dioxide— 
CO.—for electrical fires, and also use carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, and use a foam for oil fires; but for cotton I know of 
nothing that has replaced the use of water. It is unnec- 
essary for me to tell you that, once a spark of fire gets 
into a bale of cotton, there is not much that will penetrate 
that cotton, and it is necessary to go in there and wash 
the fire out. We had an epidemic of fires in cotton ware- 
houses in 1934. When such a fire occurs, after we put 
the fire out we take those bales of cotton, separate them, 
lay them out in rows in an open field, each bale to itself, 
and stretch hose lines around them. We watch those 
bales continuously, and as the fires show up we try to 
extinguish them. All the flash fires can be put out from 
the outside. Water is the only agency that we have used 
for putting out fires in cotton. 


Mr. B.: How do you get at fires where you have a big 
room all filled with smoke? We had a waste room that 
caught fire, and the fire got back under the mill. When 
we discovered it, it was so full of smoke that we could not 
get to the fire and did not know what to do. 


Mr. Griswold: In such conditions only one of two 
things is possible. If the heat has not reached the degree 
that you can not get in, you can get in through the use of 
smoke helmets. But the methods generally used is that 


Are there any chemical solutions that can be 
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of ventilation. Of course, I have on very few occasions 
tried to break through the walls of a textile plant; though 
I have on one or two occasions, in the high-value districts, 
chopped through the floors. We have a hose that has a 
head with numerous small outlets. We try to get it 
directly over the fire, through a hole just small enough to 
drop it down. 


Mr. B.: 
building you can get right down on the floor or on the 
ground and there is a place there where you have fairly 
fresh air? 


Mr. Griswold: It depends more or less on the heat. 
Firemen use more or less the diving habit—run in as 
close as you can, stay as long as you can, and then get 
out. A man who is a good diver can get in pretty far. Ii 
you are on the same floor with the fire, the fire is dragging 
all the fresh air and oxygen along the floor to the blaze. 
Then, depending on the size of the fire, and provided the 
heat is not too intense, you can stay there with more or 
less comfort until you put out the fire. Then you have to 
follow your hose lines back out. But where the smoke is 
so dense it is sometimes very dangerous. Carbon monex- 
ide is one danger; you can lose your life by inhaling too 
much of it. There is another danger where the heat is so 
intense; at 1100 degrees F. it will explode. You have 
probably seen fire departments in operation in down-town 
districts and have seen firemen place ladders up and 
smash all the windows in the burning building. The 
reason they do that is that the heat is so intense that thev 
can no longer stay in the building. When it reaches that 
point, the building is gone. Then they smash the windows 
to let the heat out, so they can go in. 

About your cotton warehouses, some of them are too 
large for the sprinklers. Should a fire occur in one of 
these, the heat lets off too many of the sprinkler heads at 
one time, and the water pressure is reduced too much. In 
a large warehouse you can have a baffle wall built in the 
middle, so that the heat will not spread so fast and let off 
all the sprinkler heads at one time. I have sometimes 
seen the sprinkler system not work effectively because the 
heat set on so many of them at once. If you can restrict 
the area, it will help. 


A Member: Are gas masks of value? 


Mr. Griswold: I have always been skeptical about 
them. In some cases, like fumes of ammonia, you have to 
use them. But the trouble is to see through them; they 
cloud up. Where it is very bad and man goes in, we 
sometimes tie ropes to him. 

Now, there is an air-lined mask with a hose attached 
through which you can pump air in. That costs around 
$350. It is very effective where the smoke is dense but 
the heat has not reached the point where you can not 
stand it from a physical standpoint. 


Chairman: We thank you, Mr. Griswold, and we ap- 
preciate your coming down here today. 


Mr. Abernathy brought these welded parts up here this 
morning. He made his welder from stuff he picked up 
around his plant. I wonder if you have any questions 
you want to ask about it. Mr. Abernathy, will you tell 
us something about that welder? 


Mr. Abernathy: First of all, my brother is the one 
that brought these specimens here, save this brass piece. 
There were two welders made, and each of us has one. 
They are practically the same. Just what would you like 
to know about them? 


Mr. Vaughan: How big a weld can you make? 


Mr. Abernathy: Well, we have never burned it up yet 


Isn’t it a fact that when there is smoke in a — 
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trying to see, but about 2-7/16 inches to possibly three 
inches. This is a thoroughly home-made affair. I might 
say this for your benefit; it is nothing in the world but a 
low-voltage transformer with secondary lead. Whatever 
you want to weld is jabbed up against it; when it gets to 
welding heat you take the current off and put the ends 
together. That is all there is to it. A piece of steel can 
be welded in possibly five to ten seconds. There is no end 
to what can be done with a butt weld. We can not only 
butt weld but can cut metal in two, can forge a copper 
drop wire, can put a head on it, can take a piece of inch 
rod and throw up a ball of any size (possibly two or three 
inches in diameter) on the end of it. We can do all sorts 
of spot welding with it. My brother can possibly tell you 
more about the different kinds of work you can do on it 
than I can. If you have a motor shaft with a bad end, 
you can cut that off and put a new one on. If you have a 
shaft and need a longer one, you can cut the shaft in the 
middle and put in a piece and extend it. There are lots 
of things you can do with it. I do not know of anything 
we have put in in the Cliffside Mills that has given us 
more profit. Mr. Vaughan has seen our outfit, and Mr. 
Phillips has seen it. Quite a few of you have, I think. If 
you have not, I think it would be worth your time to go 
and see one of them and investigate it. 


If there are any questions you want to ask us person- 
ally, either one of us will be glad to tell you what we can. 
I know that your time in this meeting is valuable, and | 
shall not take up any more of it. 


B. W. Thompson, Master Mechanic, Wiscassett Mills 
Co., Albemarle, N. C.: At the present time we are doing 
quite a bit of fabricating in stainless steel, and I should 
like to hear from Mr. Abernathy just how it can be 
adapted to that. We feel that we are doing a very nice 
job, and I should like to hear from anybody doing that 
kind of work. 


Mr. Abernathy: I shall be glad to talk with you about 
that afterwards. 


Chairman: I believe it would be interesting to the 
men here to hear about that kind of work. 


Mr. Thompson: I should like to hear from anyone 
here who is doing anything of that kind. 


Chairman: Is there anyone here who is doing any 
welding of stainless steel? Mr. Abernathy, it seems that 
you are the only one. Can you tell us anything about it? 


Mr. Abernathy: I want to say that you can weld any- 
thing but cast iron with this. Take sheet metal; up to 
about three-eighths of an inch is the biggest we can spot 
weld. This is not a spot welder, but with just a few 
gacigets you can do as good spot welding as with any- 

ing. 


Chairman: Is this welder A. C. or D. C.? 
Mr. Abernathy: It is A. C. 


Chairman: We will go on with our questions. Let’s 
take up No. 27 next: “Who should decide whether bro- 
ken or worn machinery parts are to be repaired or dis- 
carded?” What do you think about that, Mr. Edmiston? 


Mr. Edmiston: Well, at our place the broken parts 
are brought into the supply room, and they save them for 
us. We send our mechanic and shop foreman out to look 
them over, and all those parts that we think we can repair 
are brought into the shop and we repair them. I think 
they often save parts there that, if we did not do that, 
would be thrown in the junk pile. 
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Chairman: Does the overseer of each department look 
at them before they are brought to you? 


Mr. Edmiston: No. 
Chairman: They are just brought right to the shop? 


Mr. Edmiston: They are brought to the supply room 
—that is, those parts that the fixers think they can not 
fix. Of course, a lot of the parts are brought direct to 
the shop—parts that the fixers know can be repaired. 


Mr. Nichols: If I understand that, it is the master 
mechanic who decides whether those parts can be re- 
paired? 


Mr. Edmiston: That is so at our place. 


Mr. Nichols: That is so at your place, but do you 
think that is the way it should be? 


Mr. Edmiston: Yes, sir. 
Chairman: Mr. Queen, what you you think about it? 


Mr. Queen: We have a rule up there that the overseer 
must see the part before it leaves the room. In other 
words, he has to issue a shop repair order for it to be 
fixed. The overseer has a chance to see those parts. Ii 
he thinks a part can not be repaired, he writes out an 
order for a new part. If he thinks it can be, it is sent to 
the repair room. But before any parts are discarded 
they are sent to the supply room, where the master me- 
chanic looks at them, and if he thinks a part can be re- 
paired, he takes it up with the superintendent. 


Chairman: Do you think that is a good system? 
Mr. Queen: Yes, sir. 


Chairman: The next question we will take up is No. 
37: “What is the best method of taking care of small 
hand tools such as electric drills, grinders, air or electric 
hammers, or any others, so you can find them at any time 
and they still can be of service to anyone who has a right 
to use them?” 

Mr. Kincaid, what do you think about it? 


Mr. Kincaid: You are singling out the wrong fellow. 
Frankly, I think a tool room is the best method for 
keeping tools. If you are going to allow an apprentice or 
an inexperienced person come in the machine shop, if you 
have not personnel enough to care for repairs, I think you 
ought to have a bunch of old drills that you have dis- 
carded (or at least that you do not think a lot of), that 
are practically worn out, for them to use, because they do 
not know the speeds of drills. That is my personal opin- 
ion of it. I think tools of any value should be locked 
up—cutters, arbors, etc., and files, because we have had 
many of them broken by folks because they could get to 
them, when probably they should not have. In most of 
the smaller shops they do occasionally allow second hands 
and fixers to go in and fit parts. That is my personal 
opinion of how to care for them in the small shops, where 
they work about four or five or six men. 


Mr. C.: I think Mr. Edmiston could give some infor- 
mation on that. 


Mr. Edmiston: In our place we have to keep our tools 
locked up, or we don’t have any. Each shop foreman 
keeps the tools locked up in a locker and carries the key 
to that and lets the mechanic have it when he needs it. 


Chairman: If you have a small hole to drill, or some- 
thing like that, do you let the section man have the drill 
to do it with, or do you send a man to drill that hole for 
him? 

Mr. Edmiston: Well, it depends on the man. Some- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Joker 


Wi every deck of playing cards there comes 
a joker. 

Frequently the joker is thrown away but 
sometimes it is kept for use in trick games or 
for those which are not played “according to 
Hoyle.” 

When the C. 1. O. textile union began to ac- 
cept members without requiring either initiation 
fees or dues, many realized that a new kind of 
game was being played. 

They were, according to report, paying $100 
per week, to a lot of printers, who were super- 
vising the organization work and it was, of 
course, known that they expected to get their 
money back, in some way, with considerable 
profits, but their plan could not be discerned. 

It now appears that they expect to secure 
permanent weekly remuneration through the use 
of a joker which has been quietly laid away but 
which will be inserted in the deck at the proper 
time and the joker is labeled “the check-off.” 

When more than 50 per cent of the employees 
of a mill have signed the C. I. O. cards, without 
obligation for dues, the mill will be required to 
enter into collective bargaining agreements with 
representatives of their choosing who will be the 
C. I. O organizers. 

As a part of those negotiations the C. I. O. 
representatives will demand the “check-off,”’ 
which will mean that the mill must take the 
union dues out of the operatives pay envelope 
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each week and deliver same to the C. I. O. and 
they expect Miss Perkins and other Government 
agencies to assist them in securing the check-off. 

With the mill obligated to take union dues 
from pay envelopes and with the employees ob- 
ligated to permit same by reason of the mem- 
bership cards they have already signed, the C. 
I. QO. will be sitting pretty and will have estab- 
lished a permanent feed bag. 

In slavery days the worst thing that could 
happen to a slave was to be “sold down the 
river.” 

The “check-off” is the joker through which 
the cotton mill employees of the South are to be 
“sold down the river” and become the perma- 
nent vasals of those who control the finances of 
the C. I. O. 

If any mill operative doubts our statement, we 
challenge him to ask one of the district organ- 
izers of the C. I. O. to state in writing that no 
effort will be made to collect union dues through 
the check-off, that is, by forcing the mills to de- 
duct the dues from the pay envelopes and forcing 
the employees to accept such deductions. 


Belonged to the Textile Bulletin 


7= following conversation, between two em- 
ployees in a Georgia cotton mill, was over- 
heard and mailed to us: 
First Employee—‘‘Hey, Bill, ever 
consider joining the C. I. O.?” 
Second Employee—‘Hell, no; I be- 
long to the Textile Bulletin.” 

What Bill meant was that his ideas on textile 
unions agreed with those expressed by the Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 

Very few mill operatives are on our subscrip- 
tion list but a surprisingly large number get the 
copies which go to the overseers and second 
hands and read the Textile Bulletin every week. 

The mill operatives know, or at least a large 
per cent of them believe, that the Textile Bulle- 
tin is sincerely interested in their welfare and 
that it would advocate labor unions if it thought 
that they were necessary or would benefit the 
employees. 

Many operatives have been heard to say that 
the Textile Bulletin had done more to sustain 
wages and to prevent low wages during periods 
of depression than all the professional labor 
union organizers who have ever come South. 

The real movement for better houses and bet- 
ter living and working conditions in Southern 
cotton mills began years ago when the Textile 
Bulletin exposed the disreputable mill houses in 
a prominent mill by taking photographs of them 
and publishing the pictures with the name of the 
mill. 
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That mill never forgave us but they immedi- 
ately spent $20,000 on their mill village and we 
aroused a public sentiment which forced others 
to make improvements. 

There are some who do not agree with us in 
our opposition to labor unions in cotton mills 
but we watched unions wreck the textile indus- 
try of New England and force more than 100,- 
000 former mill workers to seek employment in 
other lines and we have fought for what we 
thought were the best interests of the workers. 

We appreciate the confidence expressed by the 
Georgia mill worker when he said “I belong to 
the Textile Bulletin.” 


Sitting Down On The Government 


* gerhig within a period of a week, the New 
York City WPA witnessed two sit-down 
strikes and refused to compromise with the strik- 
ers. 

In both cases the police were called in to re- 
move strikers who were occupying WPA prop- 
erty against the orders of officials of the bureau. 
In both cases those who refused to leave the 
property after the police were called were arrest- 
ed and booked on charges of disorderly conduct. 

We make bold to ask if it is disorderly conduct 
to occupy the property of the WPA against the 
orders of the officials, why is it not disorderly 
conduct to occupy the factory of a private man- 
ufacturer against the wishes of its owner? Ii 
one action is wrong, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the other is equally wrong. If the 
police are called on in one case, it is hard to see 
and justify attempts to interfere with calling on 
them in the other. 

Miss Perkins did not publicly protest the ac- 
tions of the WPA authorities in New York, 
though it would seem that she ought to be just 
as doubtful of the illegality of WPA sit-down 
strikes as she was of the illegality of similar 
strikes in industrial plants. 


In Other Countries 


nw Chungking, China, there recently came 
the following newspaper dispatch: 


Hundreds of persons are dying of starvation daily in 
Chungking and its suburbs, as the worst drought in a 
quarter century held most of Szechuan, China’s most 
populous province, in its grip. 

Near-famine conditions prevailed in wide areas of this 
province of 55,000,000 inhabitants, and relief efforts 
thus far were almost helpless to copé with the disaster. 


From Tignit in North Africa came a news- 
paper dispatch on April 3rd which said: 
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Tens of thousands of once-fierce Touareg tribesmen, 
the “Blue Men of the Sahara,” are starving to death. 


Thousands are fighting feebly against the death that 
faces them—disputing with emaciated donkeys for the 
whitish green herbs that grow beside desert roads. 


The more fortunate receive about 2% cents a day 
irom Moslem charities. Others subsist on garbage. Some 
have been seen searching the refuse of French foreign 
legion stables in hope of finding a few unconsumed 
grains of feed. 


The well paid automobile and steel workers 
who have recently engaged in sit-down strikes at 
the command of professional labor leaders could 
well spend some time reading about the stand- 
ards of living in other sections of the world. 


The Stretch-Out in Russia 


ROM an article written by a Russian for a spe- 
cial Russian section of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce we quote the following: 


Zatruskina, a woman weaver at the October Revolution 
textile plant in the province of Moscow, has won fame as 
the initiator of the Stakhanov movement of labor effi- 
ciency in the textile industry. She is a loom tender and 
tends 216 Northrop looms which produced 3,010 meters 
of cloth in seven hours. Her looms were set at a speed 
of 200 strokes per minute, their efficiency coefficient being 
0.95 while breakage was reduced to 0.1 case per meter of 
cloth. (A meter is 39.37 inches.) 


We judge from the above that the stretch-out 
system is not unknown in Russia. 


A Correction 


fate in January we stated in an editorial rel- 
ative to a prospective address of the com- 
munist Earl Browder at the University of North 
Carolina that at the meeting devoted to the 
consideration of his appearance, Dean D. D. 
Carroll of the School of Business made a talk 
during which he advised against allowing Brow- 
der to appear until after the Legislature ad- 
journed. 


A young man who was at the meeting asserts 
that Dean Carroll did make that suggestion but 
Mr. Carroll denies same and not wishing to do 
him any injustice we publish this correction. 


We are not in any way retracting our observa- 
tion to the effect that Dean Carroll seems to 
have the faculty of always being present at meet- 
ings sponsored by the radical group of profes- 
sors at the University of North Carolina and 
while we may be in error, wo do regard him 
as being, at least, in sympathy with their activi- 
ties and objectives. 
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ROUND BELTING 
by CHARLOTTE 


KROMOTAN ROUND, CHARLOTTE ROUND, 
PATENT SOLID ROUND, TWISTED ROUND 


Made in a variety of sizes to fulfill 


every textile need. The scientific 
7 tanning of choice center hides is 
x your assurance Charlotte Round 


Belting will deliver greater power 
efficiency and for a longer period. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger / 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning Hm 
room since the advent of the HIGH § 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


CLEANSER 
Textile Mill Scrubbing Powder 


Mill floors scrubbed with Mi-Cleanser 
and dried with the Denison Squeegee 
stay hard and smooth. 


You can add many years to the life of 
your floors by using these products. 
Order the following today: 

1 BbIl Mi-Cleanser No. 35. 

1 Model M-2 Denison Squeegee. 


ESTABLISHED 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING Co. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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Mill News 


Troy, N. C.—The Capelsie Cotton Mills plant here 
has been put into operation after being idle for four years. 
About 100 workers are employed. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—Fontane Converting Works, Inc., 
formerly Powhatan Converting Works, Inc., has begun 
the installation of additional machinery. 


BristoL, VA.—Measuring 252 by 205 feet, construction 
work has begun here on the one-story brick and steel 
rayon weaving mill for Burlington Mills, Inc. 


Datton, Ga.—The Blue Ridge Spread Company is 
adding chenille bedspreads, S. B. Hurowitz makes known. 

Machines have been installed, and samples already 
made up, he reports. 


Hiiissporo, N. C.—All machinery is being overhauled 
at the Eno Cotton Mills here. The concern manufactures 
combed broadcloths and has 29,680 spindles and 1,006 
looms. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—Ground has been broken for 
an addition which will enable the Albemarle Weaving 
Company to double the capacity of its plant. The con- 
cern manufacturers upholstery and drapery fabrics. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The board of tax appeals at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has determined the Johnston Mills Com- 
pany, of this city, was not deficient in 1933 income taxes. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue had assessed the com- 
pany $7,134. 


Keyser, W. VaA.—lInspection has been made of the 
local woolen mill by representatives of the Botany Worst- 
ed Company of New York, preliminary to reopening of 
the long idle plant. Inspection was made by R. S. Bart- 
lett and A. Ashworth of New York. 


York, S. C.—In a sale marked by lively bidding, cot- 
ton mill stock in the hands of E. B. Lowry, receiver oi 
the Loan and Savings Bank here, was sold for $16,200. 
The sales were made on the authority of a court order 
and were confirmed by Judge C. J. Ramage. 


EATONTON, Ga.—After being closed for approximately 
ten years, Eatonton Cotton Mills are being renovated. 
While there has been no official announcement concerning 
the use of the plant, a current report indicates the possi- 
bility that a silk mill may start operations. 


RicHMOND, VA.—The Norfolk & Western Railway has 
begun construction of a system of trackage near Front 
Royal, Va., for the plant which the Viscose Company is 
to erect in the suburbs. Ground is already being broken 
for the foundations of the various units. The first and 
main building of the group will be approximately 2,200 
feet in length. 
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Mill News 


ELLENBORO, N. C.—The recently formed Queen Anne 
Mills, capitalized at $100,000, will be headed by W. E. 
Mason of Greenville and R. C. McCall of Liberty. This 
mill was formerly the Ellenboro Manufacturing Company. 
The plant will be improved and placed in operation at an 
early date. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—Ground has been broken for a 
large addition to the Mathews Mill at Greenwood, but 
officials there are silent as to their exact plans. The addi- 
tion, it is unofficially reported from Greenwood, will cover 
almost as much ground as the present mill, although it is 
not known whether it will be as high. J. C. Self is head 
of the Mathews Mill. 


cotton, wool and down quilts, have completed installation 
of machinery in their new plant and will begin operation 
soon. This is the first company of this kind to establish 
a factory here. Its payroll is expected to exceed $20,000 
annually. The plant will begin with 30 skilled operators. 
It has been announced that C. C. Belcher, production 
superintendent for Marshall Field & Co., will be in charge 
of the new concern. 


Etk Mountain, N. C.—At the local unit of the 
French Broad Cotton Mills, work has been under way on 
a renovation program, and the installation of new ma- 
chinery, which was moved here from a dismantled unit of 
this company in New York State. Plans were recently 
announced for the resumption of operations at this unit as 
soon as the equipment could be moved here from the 
Northern unit. 


SPRING City, TENN.—Work has been about completed 
at the Southern Silk Mill, where a series of expansion 
programs have been under way. Included in this pro- 
gram were the construction of two fireproof buildings. 
One building is used to house a large 250-horsepower 
steam boiler, a-hot water system to heat water for the 
dyeing department and a dynamo, and the other building 
is for storing fuel supplies. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—-President T. M. Marchant of the 
Victor-Monaghan Company has announced that repair 
and repainting operations are underway to affect 1,200 
company houses and five plants. The cost was not re- 
vealed. 

Houses of the plants at Monaghan, Greer, Victor, Wal- 
halla and Apalache are being repainted inside and out 
and repaired where necessary. Roofs of all houses already 
have been placed in first-class condition. The interiors 
of the five mills are being repainted. 

‘The program is being carried out to improve the living 
quarters of the employees and to provide them with as 
cheery, comfortable homes as possible,” Mr. Marchant 
said. 

The company employs approximately 3,000 persons. 
and was one of those recently granting wage increases. 
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THE PLANT CONDITIONING PAINT 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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Mill 


FIELDALE, VaA.—At the full-fashioned hosiery mill, 
Marshall Field & Co. has work well under way on an 
addition. It will be one-story, of brick, and will provide 
30,000 square feet of floor space to take care of a dyeing 
and finishing department. 

An official said the building would represent an ex- 
penditure of approximately $30,000. One hundred and 
twenty-five workers will be added when the addition is 
complete. 


LEXINGTON, S. C.—The auditor of Lexington County 
announces that the assessment and equalization of cotton 
mills and other textile industries by the South Carolina 
Tax Commission for the year 1936 in Lexington County 
totals $305,000. The individual assessments are as fol- 
lows: 

Columbia Mills, New Brookland, $75,000 in Lexington 
County, $263,000 in Richland County. 

Lexington Mill (Marter plant), Lexington, $45,000. 

Middleburg Mill (Martel plant), Batesburg, $75,000. 

Red Bank Mill (Marter plant), Lexington, $110,000. 


FroNtT Roya, VaA.—Nitro-cellulose process rayon 
workers, many of whom formerly were employed by the 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation at Hopewell, are now being 
sent to the company’s plant in Pao Paulo, Brazil, where 
the plant was re-erected after labor trouble caused it to 
shut down in Hopewell in 1934. Officials of the company 
in Hopewell said it is nothing new, and that experienced 
workers are being sent to the South American plant as 
rapidly as they are needed there. Most of those going at 
present will work in a supervisory capacity. 


GREENVILLE, TENN.—Nathan Natelson, secretary and 
treasurer of the Barnard Hosiery Company, 350 Broad- 
way, New York, has purchased controlling interest and 
assumed the direction of the Ricks Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
of Greenville, manufacturers of men’s seamless hosiery. 
He purchased the entire outstanding issued commoy 
stock. 

J. H. Rader of Greenville is secretary, treasurer and 
manager of the plant and Nathan Natelson has been 
elected president. The mill at the present time is running 
to capacity and expects to expand its operations. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—At least one, and probably two, 
more hearings are to be held in New York before Special 
Master Peter B. Olney, Jr., before he will be able to rec- 
ommend to the court which of four. reorganization plans 
proposed for the Consolidated Textile Corporation, of 88 
Worth street, should be accepted. 

The special master points out that he has not yet 
heard sufficient testimony to be clear in his own mind as 
to whether one of the plans, which contemplates a con- 
siderable investment of new capital to rehabilitate the 
machinery, should be approved, or whether the alternate 
plans, which contemplate a loan of $350,000 and a mini- 
mum of machinery, should be favored. 
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Powell in Temporary Charge of Charlotte Office 
of H. GB. 


Since the death of Walter Rimmer, Southern manager 
of the Charlotte office of the H. & B. American Machine 
Co., Clinton M. Powell, who recently joined the South- 
ern sales force of this company, is temporarily looking 
after the Charlotte office, until a new manager can be 
sent South to take charge, which will be about June Ist. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN T. McNEILL 


John T. McNeill, 66, of Red Springs, N. C., died in a 
Charlotte hospital. Mr. McNeill was secretary-treasurer 
of the Liberty Manufacturing Company, Red Springs. 
Survivors are his widow and son. 


WM. B. ILER 


William B. Ler, aged 74, died at his home in Asheville, 
N. C., May 3rd, and was buried in Springwood Cemetery 
in Greenville, S. C., beside his wife, May 5th, with Ma- 
sonic honors. 

Mr. ller was a former mill superintendent, having 
served in this capacity with Greenwood Cotton Mills, 
Greenwood, 5. C., Harmony Grove Cotton Mills, Com- 
merce, Ga., and Capps Cotton Mills, Toccoa, Ga., but for 
the past 28 years he had represented Wm. M. Bird Co., 
Charleston, 5. C., in the States of South Carolina and 
Georgia. Mr. ller was the eldest son of James F. Ler, 
who started up the first unit of Piedmont Manufacturing 
Company, Piedmont, 5. C., and who served as superin- 
tendent of that company for more than 20 years. 

W. B. Ller is the sixth of his father’s sons to pass away, 
H. H. ler, plant engineer of Union Bleachery, Greenville, 
S. C., being the sole survivor of the original seven broth- 
ers who followed their father into the textile industry and 
who emulated his example by making that their life’s 
work. 


THOMAS TAYLOR LUCAS 


Thomas Taylor Lucas, 33, died at the home of his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Lucas, in Charlotte recently. 
Mr. Lucas, a textile engineer, had held several responsible 
positions in North Carolina, New York and Canada. Sur- 
vivors are his wife, his parents, and three brothers, Chas. 
D. Lucas, of High Point, N. C., B. Simons Lucas and 
Thomas E. Lucas, of Charlotte, N. C. 


HOMER J. FORSYTHE 


On April 29th, Homer J. Forsythe, general manager o! 
the Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, N. J., died after an emergency operation 
while on a visit to Pinehurst, N. C., with his wife and 
daughter. Mr. Forsythe was in his 53rd year. He was 
born in Wilmington, Del., November 15, 1883 His home 
was in Montclair, N. J. 
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T. H. Burkhardt Joins Cleveland Cloth Mills 


It was announced by J. W. Gardner, general manager 
of Cleveland Cloth Mills, that T. H. Burkhardt has 
joined this organization in 
the capacity of vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufac- 
turing. 

For the past seven years 
Mr. Burkhardt has been in 
charge of manufacturing 
with the Burlington Mills 
Corporation. Prior to that 
he has been connected with 
the Cleveland Cloth Mills, 
Inc., North American Rayon 
Company, American Bem- 
berg, J. W. Cox & Co., and 
H. R. Hallison & Co. 

Mr. Burkhardt has been 
identified with the rayon weaving industry since 1921 
and by his records and experience is considered one of 
the outstanding men in this industry. 


J. W. Sanders Will Filed 


The will of J. W. Sanders, cotton mill operator of 
Jackson, Miss., who died April 3 in New York, was 
filed in Hinds County Chancery Court bequeathing an 
estate of $1,500,000 estimated value to his wife and 
eight children. 

Trustees and administrators are two sons, Benjamin 
D). Sanders, and Robert D. Sanders, both of Jackson, and 
a son-in-law, E. E. Morgan. 

Mr. Sanders left approximately $42,000 in life in- 
surance to Mrs. Sanders to be paid to her at the rate of 
$225 monthly. 

An unspecified amount of bonds and cash in addition 
to the 10 cotton mills were listed in the will. 

The following children-participated in the bequest: 

James C. Sanders, of New York, Bennie L. Sanders, 
Robert D. Sanders, and Miss Stella Sanders, Jackson; 
Mrs. Helen Chandler, Meridian; Mrs. Clara S. Morgan, 
Jackson; Mrs. Julia Dumler, St. Louis, and Miss Nell 
Sanders. 


SANDS SPRINGS, OKLA.—The $369,000 suit growing 
out of textile labor troubles at Commander Mills, Inc., 
in Sand Springs, about two years ago, was quashed in the 
District Court here by Judge Harry Halley. 

Local Union, 1840, of Textile Workers had sued the 
mill for $369,000 as salary for 385 employees. 

The union alleged that, when the mills shut down at 
the time of the Sand Springs textile strike, an agreement 
was made under which only union workers were to be 
employed. The petition alleged that many of the work- 
ers were not re-employed and that others hired were later 
discharged. Judge Halley held that while the agreement 
provided for the employment of union labor, there was 


no provision forbidding the mill management also to dis- 
charge employees. 
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Method of Weaving Cut Pile Fabric 


A patent on a method of weaving cut pile fabric has 
been granted by the United States Patent Office to James 
A. Fligg, Elkins Park, Pa., on application made February 
24, 1933. The patent is No. 2,075,187, and is described 
in the official gazette as follows: 


“The method of weaving a weft cut pile fabric which 
consists in shedding warps to form upper and lower sheds 
upon opposite sides of stationary guides which extend in 
a direction parallel to the warps, and which carry knives, 
simultaneously shooting a pile weft through the upper 
shed and a base weft through the lower shed, with the 
pile weft floating over the guides and certain of the 
warps, shedding the warps to weave in the base weft, 
and at the same time tying in the pile weft at differently 
spaced intervals, said shedding again forming upper and 
lower sheds upon opposite sides of the said guides, simul- 
taneously shooting the pile weft and the base weft through 
the upper and lower sheds respectively, then sheding the 
warps to weave in the base weft and tie in the pile weft 
along warps which are adjacent to the tying in warps 
which tie in the pile weft on the first mentioned shot, 
repeating the above noted shedding and shooting opera- 
tions to tie in the pile wefts of alternate shots along the 
same warps, in one longitudinal zone the points of tying 
of alternate pile wefts being within the points of tying of 
intermediate pile wefts, and in the next adjacent longi- 
tudinal zone the points of tying of the intermediate pile 


wefts being within the points of tying of the alternate 
pile wefts.” 


Burlington Mills Pay First Common Dividend 


Burlington Mills Corporation has declared an initial 
quarterly dividend of 25c on the common stock. payable 
May 15th to stockholders of record May Sth. 


The corporation reports net income before surtax on 
undistributed profits of $494,365 for the first 1937 quar- 
ter, equivalent to approximately 90c per common share. 
This compares with net income of $201,379, or 37c a 
common share for the predecessor constituent companies 
and subsidiaries for the first quarter of 1936. 


Per share earnings in both instances are computed on 
the basis of 549,070 shares of common stock outstanding 
at the present time. 


BurRLINGTON, N. C.—The Baker-Cammack Textile 
Corporation was reorganized, effective May Ist, and is 
now the Baker-Cammack Hosiery Mills, Inc., according 
to a statement released by J. E. Baker, president. 


The new organization purchased the entire assets and 
assumed the liabilities of the former corporation, it was 
stated. The business has an authorized capital of $600,- 
000. 

“This change will in no way affect the associate con- 
cern, Baker-Mebane Hosiery Mills, at Mebane,” Baker 
said, “which will continue operations as a subsidiary, and 
neither will there be any change in the operating policy 
nor in the personnel of the concern.” 
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If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on !t 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


| Ask for Prices 
) DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Agents 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
P. O. Box 343 
Greenville, C. 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 720 
Atianta, Ga. 
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Mill News 


SwANNANOA, N. C.—Directors of the Beacon Manu 
facturing Company, meeting at New Bedford, Mass., de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 on the pre 
ferred stock, payable May 15th on stock of record May 
Ist. 


Rome, Ga.—Stockholders of Tubize Chatillon Corpor- 
ation were told by Roland Taylor, chairman, at their an- 
nual meeting in New York, that profits in the first quar- 
ter totalled $369,741 and that the rate of operations re- 
cently had been better than in the first three months. 

The company, he said, is increasing its production and 
expects to be shortly at an annual rate of 18,000,000 
pounds of rayon. 

Stockholders approved options to officers on the Class 
“A” and common stock, despite some criticism of the 
plan by individual shareholders. Plants are at Rome, 
Ga., and Hopewell, Va. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Reporting to Federal Judge E. 
Yates Webb at Charlotte, that he as receiver for Ozark 
Mills had disbursed all funds in hand, except $510.84 
which is the dividend payable upon $4,500 par value of 
bonds that have not been surrendered, John M. Rivers, 
receiver, petitioned the court for an order authorizing 
him to pay into the hands of the U. S. District Court at 
Charlotte for the account of the owner and holders of the 
$4,500 bonds the $510.84. 


Instability Threat To Textiles 


Textiles are headed for another economic crisis unless 
the industry speedily reaches some plan for stabilizing 
production and creating a larger demand for its output, 
says Samuel Lamport, New York, chairman of the Cot- 
ton Tolerance Committee. 


Present At Eastern Carolina Meeting 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Southerland, Milton, Working Through Mill, Erwin Cotton Mill, 
Durham, N. C. 

Stevens, Byron, Asst. Overseer, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 2, Erwin, 
N. C. 

Stewart, B. E., Asst. Overseer, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 2, Erwin, 
N. C. 


Strickland, J. B.. Warping and Spooling, Selma Cotton Mill, 
Selma, N. C. 


Tatum, C. S., Sec.-Megr., Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Thrift, J. F.. Foreman Spinning, Erwin Cotton Mills No. 4, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Turnage, John W., Overhauler, Erwin Cotton Mills No. 5, Erwin, 
N. C. 

Whitman, Waitus, Timekeeper, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 2, Erwin, 
N.C. 

Wilkins, Luke, Fixer, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 4, Durham, N. C. 

Wilkinson, R. W., Section Hand, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 5, Erwin, 

Wilson, J. C., Overseer Weaving, Patterson Mill, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 

Wilson, W. O., Overseer, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C. 


Yearwood, Clarence, Spare Hand, Erwin Cotton Mills No. 4, 
Card Room, WWest Durham, N. C. 


Students of N. C. State College, Textile Department, Raleigh, 
N. C.: Bridges, T. W., Brown, L. N., Crawley, William, Dixon, 
R. E., Ogletree, John, Sattrefield, David, Wilder, H. L., Jr. 
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grease capacity, assure su- 
perior performance. Write 
for Catalog. 
NURMA-HVUFFMANN 
PRECISION BEARINGS 
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Attendance At Master Mechanics’ Meeting 


Among those present at the Spring Meeting of the 
Master Mechanics’ Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation were the following: 


Abernathy, A. D., M. M., Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. 

Abernathy, V. M., Elec. Engr. and Asst. Shop Foreman, Cliffside 
Mills, Clifiside, N. C. 

Ashmore, Wm. G., Southern Editor, Textile World, Greenville, 
©. 


Ballard, O. L., Boiler Room Engineering, all mills, Columbia, S. C. 
Berg, S. D., Sales Engr., Fafnir Bearing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Bivens, J]. P., Electrical Engineer, Gastonia, N. C. 

Brown, C. B., Asst. Engineer, Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Carr, J. W., Chief Electrician, Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Cauthen, H. A., Shop Foreman, Firestone Cotton Mill, Gastonia, 
N, C. 

Clark, David, Editor, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Cook, J. H.. M. M., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 3, Cooleemee, 
N. C. 


Edmiston, E. E.. M. M., Mooresville Cotton Mill, Mooresville, 
N. C. 


Fox, John H., Engineer, Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Gilmer, E. D., Draftsman, Southern Bleachery & Print Works, 
Inc., Taylors, S. C. 


Harris, C. E., Duke Power Co., Meter Dept., Charlotte, N. C. 

Hatley, P. D.. M. M., Kendall Mills, Mollohon Plant, Newberry, 

Henson, W. G., M. M.., Firestone Cotton Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 

Hunnicutt, H. R.. M. M., Neisler Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain, 
N. C. 


Kincaid, L. M., M. M., The Kendall Co., Paw Creek, N. C. 
Knox, L. B., Master Machinist, Springs Cotton Mills, Eureka 
Plant, Chester, S. C. 


Lake, Marshall E., Power Sales Engr., Duke Power Co., Charlotte, 
N.C 


Lewis, A. T., Chief Electrician, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Coolee- 
mee, N. C. 


Lindsey, V. B., M. M., Jackson Mill No. 3, High Shoals, N. C. 
a W. A., Operating Dept., Duke Power Co., Charlotte, 
N. 


McCanless, J. B., M. M., Arcade Mill, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Morrison, A. C., Supt. Meter Dept., Duke Power Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Nichols, R. F., Plant Engr., Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, 
S. C. 


Pascal, Frank, M. M., Valdese Mfg. Co., Valdese, N. C. 
Pascal, Henry J., M. M., Pilot Full Fashioned Mills, Inc., Valdese, 


Pegram, T. C., Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 3, Cooleemee, 
N. C. 

Pence, W. N., M. M., Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C. 

Phillips, H. L., Salesman, Southern Electric Service Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Powell, W. B., Draftsman, Firestone Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Pritchard, L. H., M. M., Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C. 


Queen, B. G., M. M., Shelby Cotton Mill, Shelby, N. C. 
Queen, G. C.. M. M., Pomona Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C 


Robinson, P. G., M. M., Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
Royal, B. Ellis, Associate Editor, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 


Smith, W. A., M. M., Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. C. 
Southard, J. H., M. M., Dover Mill, Shelby, N. C. 
Swing, W. H., M. M., Lexington Silk Mill, Lexington, N. C. 


Taylor, T. H., Electrician, Southern Bleachery & Print Works, 
Inc., Taylors, S. C. 

Thomason, F. L., Rep., N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte. 
N. C. 

Thomason, L. W., Rep., N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte, 

Thompson, B. W., M. M., Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C. 

Toms, J. P., C. E., Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


Vaughan, R. L., Sou. Elec. Serv. Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Watson, L. G., Acme Products Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Williams, W. T., The Fairbanks Co., New York, and Charlotte, 


Do Your Packages 
Possess that 


“Come Hither” Appeal? 


Haven't you noticed yourself that 
some merchandise impels while 
other repels? Some packages 
beckon to you to come on and buy, 
while others seem to shout, “Pass 
me by." Let us make your con- 
tainers allure and capitalize on that 
first impulse—-WHICH IS TO BUY! 


Coordinated Packagi 
mehaging 


Your package may be co-ordinated with your advertising, 


and especially, if you have a family of products, will co- 
ordination influence and increase sales. We can give your 
boxes, counter and window displays, shipping containers, 
etc., a distinctive style AND A FAMILY RELATIONSHIP. 
We're a long way from Missouri—but let us show you— 
with actual suggestions! 
Folding and set-up boxes, cartons, counter and window 
displays, and shipping containers. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro. N. C 
Pulaski, Va. Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. Kinston, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. W. Y. 


BOILER FURNACES 
LAST TWICE AS LONG 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 
2 to 4 times longer than those lined with 
fire brick. Write for quotation. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
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WANTED 
By young man 23 years old with 
five years experience as loomfixer 
on plain looms, also |. C. S. course 
in textile work, connection with 
some fancy mill with opportunity to 
learn Dobby head and box loom 
fixing fest of references. 
Address 10-A"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin 


att, 


FOR SALE: Lily of the Valley pips, two 
dozen for $1, postpaid Miss Lucey 
Rogers, Rt. 2, Box 52. Halifax. N. C 


PUBLIC SALE OF SILK MILL 


BY VIRTUE OF THE POWER AND 
AUTHORITY vested in me, tre under 
signed J]. A. Moores, as Trustee, by a cer- 
tain trust deed dated the Ist day of April 
1934, and recorded in the Register’s Office 
of Lincoln County, Tennessee, in Trust 
Deed Book 70, page 539, executed by the 
Fayetteville Silk Mills Company, I will at- 
tend ON THE PREMISES, in the old 8th 
Civil District of Lincoln County, Tennes- 
see, in the town of Fayetteville, on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 1937, and at about 
11:00 o'clock A. M., and offer for sale and 
sell for cash, free from and in bar of the 
right or equity of redemption, the real es- 
tate, lot, building and parcel of land of the 
Favetteville Silk Mills Company, and all 
of the machinery erected and installed 
therein, of every kind, including motors, 
belting, wiring, connections, shafting, at- 
tachments and findings, including 60 looms, 
and all other equipment, a part of said Silk 
Mill including office furniture, etc. Said 
real estate and machinery and equipment 
will be sold as a whole, and as one plant. 
This mill is in first class condition, and there 
is an abundance of trained local help, the 
mill is suitable for making either silk or 
rayon, and labor conditions are ideal. 

This the 6th day of May, 1937. 


J. A. MOORES, Trustee. 
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Processing of Rayon Staple 
(Continued from Page 4) 


ever, the long draft system has been used successfully on 
coarse counts. 
Spooling and Warping 


Any type of spooling and warping satisfactory for cot- 
ton can be adjusted to use rayon staple satisfactorily. 


Slashing 


The cotton slasher is used on rayon staple principally 
because of the large volume of moisture to be dried out 
and the fact that this equipment is available in most 
mills. The slasher should be equipped with driven drums 
and temperature controls. The stretch should be held 
down as low as possible and should not go much over 1% 
per cent. 

The question as to what type of size to use depends 
largely on the type of finishing the cloth will get. Good 
weaving results can be obtained from both gelatin anc 
starch base sizes. 


Weaving 


As to weaving of rayon staple, it should be considered 
from the standpoint of rayon rather than cotton. Rayon 
staple like denier yarn is subject to variation in humidity 
and tension, and for this reason the same precaution 
should be observed. If the loom is set up with this in 
mind, no trouble will be experienced in weaving rayon 
staple. 

In processing rayon staple through the cotton equip- 
ment, no major changes are necessary. It has been found 
that rayon staple will stretch readily, therefore more care 
must be given to roll settings and twist factors than on 
cotton. Rayon staple requires a relative humidity condi- 
tion close to 55 per cent on viscose process and close to 
65 per cent on the acetate process, throughout the mill for 
best running. If one will keep in mind the principles em- 
ployed in the carding and spinning of fine long staple 
cotton, the problem is very simple. With these simple 
rules in mind, the average mill will be able to make a 
satisfactory yarn from rayon staple. 


—— — 


Mill Assessments 


York, S. C.—The auditor of York county makes known 
that the assessment and equalization of cotton mills and 
other textile industries by the South Carolina Tax Com- 
mission for the year 1936 in York county total $3,021,- 
125. The individual assessments are as follows: 

Aragon-Baldwin Mill (Aragon) at Rock Hill, $263,- 
800; Arcade Mills at Rock Hill, $184,000; Bowling 
Green Spinning Co. at Clover, $30,000; Cannon Manu- 
facturing Co. at York, $125,000; J. H. Cutter and Co., 
at Rock Hill, $100,000; Clover Mills at Clover, $75,000; 
Springs Mill (Fort Mill Plant) at Fort Mill, $583,400. 

Hampton Spinning Co. at Clover, $340,000; Highland 
Park Manufacturing Co. at Rock Hill, $112,000; In- 
dustrial Cotton Mill at Rock Hill, $300,000; Textiles 
Incorporated (Lockmore), at York, $20,000; Neely Tra- 
vora Mill at York, $30,000; Victoria Cotton Mill No. 1, 
at Rock Hill, $58,000; Victoria Cotton Mill No. 2, at 
Rock Hill, $4,925; Textiles, Incorporated (Wymojo), at 
Rock Hill, $60,000; Rock Hill Printing and Finishing 
Co., at Rock Hill, $715,000; Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mill, 
of Rock Hill, $20,000. 
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107 PRACTICAL METHODS 
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MINIMIZING PAYROLL TAXES 


A. H. BERGER, C.P.A. (N. Y. 1921) 


REDUCE YOUR PAYROLL TAXES TO THEIR 
LEGAL MINIMUM! 


WHY PAY MORE THAN NECESSARY? 


Any one of these 107 sound, practical, readily understand- 
able suggestions for lowering payroll taxes may save an 
employer hundreds of dollars annually. 


Written by an expert tax consultant, with sixteen years 
practical experience, after an exhaustive study of Federal 
and State social security legislation. includes digest of 
state legislation. 


NO EMPLOYER CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


Order at Once 


| from the undersigned before the edition is sold out— 
be sure of getting your copy of this necessary book. 


Orders filled in order of their receipt. 


Price $3.00 
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cloth bound, 160 pages. 
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Power Discussed At Master Mechanics’ Meeting 
(Continued from Page 21) 


times we let them have it. but sometimes with others we 
do not get the tool back. 


Chairman: Mr. Nichols, what system do you have? 


Mr. Nichols: Mr. Chairman, I find that the least that 
we can let the fixer do in the shop, the better off we are. 
Personally, we would rather have the part returned to the 
shop and have the mechanic do what he wants done on 
the job. As the gentleman over here said, if he lets a 
drill go out, when he wants it he will probably have to go 
and get it, and very often it will be in bad shape. We 
have an order issued for the repair of parts, and that 
comes through the overseer. If we let them have a drill, 
it is charged to that department. As for anything that 
is to be repaired, we do it in the shop. If they have any 
drilling to do—any extensive drilling in the weave room 
or anything like that—we send a man to do it. We find 
that is better all the way around. Nine times out of ten, 
if it is a tap, another person will break the tap off. 


Chairman: There are times when you let them have a 
drill to drill a tap, aren't there? 


Mr. Nichols: Not many times. We try to keep the 
drill in the shop. 


Chairman: Is there any more discussion on that? 


Mr. Nichols: If you are going on to another question 
| should like to have No. 26 taken up. 


Chairman: That is: “Should the supply room be 
under the supervision and control of the mechanical de- 
partment?” What do you think about that, Mr. Edmis- 
ton? 


Mr. Edimston: I have just got rid of the supply room 
in my place. I had had charge of it for the last eight or 
ten years, and I just recently had it shifted to another 
department, and I am glad to get rid of it. 


Chairman: You do not think it is a very good idea, 
then, for the mechanical department to have charge of it. 


Mr. Edmiston: It did not suit me very well, 
Chairman: What do you think about it, Mr. Queen? 


Mr. Queen: I have a supply room, but I wish someone 
would take it away from me. I don't think the mechanic 
has any business with the supply room if he is going to 
run the machine shop. 


Mr. Smith: I have worked under both systems, and I 
find that the master mechanic by all rights should have 
the supply room. To my way of thinking he can watch 
over the supplies; he knows what his stock is; he knows 
what the shop can make; he knows what the shop can not 
make: he knows what should be ordered and what should 
not be ordered. All parts repaired in the shop are brought 
back to the supply room, and the supply clerk issues those 
out on orders. I think the mechanic should have the 
supply room. 


T. C. Pegram, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 3, 
Cooleemee, N. C.: We have just rearranged our supply 
room. If anything is broken, the assistant overseer writes 
an order to the supply room, if he wants a new part. This 
order is filled without question by the supply clerk. Ili 
the order comes from the weave room, say, the next morn- 
ing the master mechanic, with the head loom fixer, goes 
over the broken parts. They are put on a table at the 
back of the supply room when brought in. The master 
mechanic and head loom fixer at that time determine 
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whether the part is to be repaired or whether it should 
not be repaired. If it is repaired, the part is repainted 
and put back in stock and issued again upon order at the 
same price that the original piece is issued, because we 
think that our piece should carry the same price. We 
work a man in our supply room on each shift, and it is a 
question with us as to whether we are going to change 
that system or not. I should like to hear more discussion 
as to whom the supply rooms should be under. It is true 
that if it is under the master mechanic he can keep a 
better check on what can be repaired, but it is also true 
that in a big plant the master mechanic may not have 
time to exercise supervision over the supply room. Per- 
sonally, | believe you should have a man who is compe- 
tent; in other words, there should be one man in your 
supply room who is competent to know what to order, 
when to order, and the quantity to order. We have a 
card system; there is a card on every bin, and when those 
parts get down to a certain number we are supposed to 
order to replace them—to put a certain number back into 
that bin. In order to keep up with that you should have 
a very competent man in your supply room. I think that 
one of the weakest things around a cotton mill is the 
average supply room. More stuff gets out of it, and more 
stuff is ordered that should not be ordered, than is gener- 
ally realized; and that is my reason for saying that one 
of your best men around the mill should be the supply 
clerk. 

Chairman: Let’s hear some discussion on that. What 
is wrong with having the supply room under the office 
manager ? 


Mr. Nichols: In answer to that I would say that the 
office manager would naturally have to depend upon the 
master mechanic to know what he was doing. He might 
know all about running the office, but when it comes 
down to knowing the parts. necessary to have, I think 
that would be out of the question. It sizes itself up to 
me like this. You say the master mechanic does not 
have time to take charge of the supply room. The gen- 
tleman over here says the mill should have a good supply 
clerk and should have a card system. We find that gen- 
erally when a salesman comes in and is passed through 
to the supply room the supply clerk will have to find the 
master mechanic to talk to him about what they are 
going to buy. I feel, myself, that it should be under the 
master mechanic. In other words, he is supposed to be 
the man with brains, the man that knows. He is going 
to repair for the other men. The other man does not 
know whether a part can be repaired or not; he does not 
know the cost of the repairs. We find that an overseer 
will send an order down— don’t mean a requisition; | 
mean an order for something to be bought, perhaps gears 
or something of that kind; and sometimes those gears are 
bought from a manufacturer when they can be made in 
the shop cheaper than they can be bought. Who is to 
know whether they can be, or not, if it is not the master 
mechanic? 


Mr. Pegram: I should like to make myself clear on 
that subject. I do not think the office manager has any 
right to fool with the supply room. If there is anything 
to be bought for the supply room, they can buy it at the 
office on requisition. I do not think a salesman has any 
business getting inside the supply room. I think the 
proper way to handle the buying of supplies is to let 
some designated person in the office, say, the office man- 
ager, buy supplies and to keep the salesman out of your 
supply room. 


Mr. Nichols: I don’t want the gentleman to think 
that I meant to turn the salesman loose in the supply 
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room. I think that would be the wrong thing to do. 

Mr. Edmiston said he is glad he got rid of his supply 
room, but I think he will admit that they call on him for 
his knowledge of what is best to buy and wha tis best to 
use. Isn’t that so? They have not forgotten you. 


Mr. Edmiston: We promoted a man at our place from 
the supply room to purchasing agent. He was in the 
supply room quite a while and was familiar with the 
supplies. He is purchasing agent now and also has charge 
of the supply room. There are a lot of things he will 
take up with the mechanic—things he has some doubt 
about. We discuss it and get together on it and decide 
what to do. 


Mr. Queen: My supply man has a list of all supplies 
that are made in the shop. If an overseer puts in a requi- 
sition for supplies, he looks at that list. If the part 
wanted is being made in the shop, he turns the requisition 
over to the shop; if not, he orders the part. My supply 
room man makes out the requisition, and I approve it and 
sign my name to it, before turning it over to the office. 


Mr. Kincaid: The master mechanic may know prac- 
tically everything that is in the supply room, but he does 
not know the quantity. This is an interesting subject. | 
made up my mind not to get on the floor any more, but | 
want to say it seems to me that we are taking the me- 
chanic in on a proposition that he can not decide definite- 
ly. I am afraid we would be out of certain supplies. It 
seems to me it is too general. If we take it merely for the 
shop and the maintenance of the plant in general, that is 
all right. We know what we are supposed to have in the 
way of pipe fittings, etc. But if you have a supply room 
with ten or fifteen thousand dollars worth of supplies in 
there, how are you going to know what is needed? 


Mr. Nichols: If you have a supply room that is kept 
up, that is operated on the card system, and have on that 
card the maximum and minimum number of parts, and 
you know about what you need for a year’s supply, you 
can keep up with what is needed. The supply clerk car- 
ries for a certain demand, just as your grocer does. It is 
up to your overseer to give you notice in advance if he is 
going to overhaul seventy-five looms, for instance, so you 
can order or make the necessary parts. But you know 
just about how many shuttles you are going to use in a 
year, for instance, don't you? 


Mr. Kincaid: No. | know the average life. 


Mr. Nichols: Do you mean to tell me that the number 
of shuttles you use, year after year, does not run fairly 
constant, outside of overhauling? Wouldn't you say it 
does? 


Mr. Kincaid: I would not say that, no, because you 
might change your lug strap from year to year, and the 
experience would be entirely different. 


Mr. Nichols: I grant that, but you are not going to 
change to that without making a test on it, which would 
give you time to order or make parts. 


Mr.C.: I think that depends greatly upon the amount 
of supplies in your supply room. We have a well equip- 
ped supply room and have one man that issues supplies- 
one man that does the ordering and checking in. It is 
quite a job if you have any size supply room. If you 
have seven hundred looms it is hard to know what you 
need, and I could not keep up with it. I would not know 
how many supplies a loom needs. Of course, if I want 
anything for the shop I send in a requisition and they 
order it. So far as the master mechanic’s trying to keep 
up with the supplies for a large mill is concerned, I think 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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THIS SIZER DRIVING END 


with any other on the market. 


A sturdy adjustable end. Narrow beams are NOT carried 
on long bearing arms. Instead, two heavy cast bearing 
frames, sliding on rigid tracks, permit bearings to be 
brought up close to ends of any width beam. No long 
bars to vibrate and sag. Beam receives warp under even 
and continued tension. Loom beam can be aligned with 
warp during operation. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Trading in print cloths and other types of 


cotton gray goods was moderately active and prices show 
ed little change. 


Business was confined to popular print cloth construc- 


tions and few broadcloths with deliveries running throug. 
the third and fourth quarters. Sheetings, drills, osnaburg, 
ducks and other heavy goods were unchanged. Some oi 
these goods were available in second hands at prices un- 


mill levels. Fine yarn gray cloths were quiet and 


easier. 


Finished cotton goods showed slight improvement 


Shipments against old contracts on denims, wash goods. 
sheets, pillow cases, blankets and outing flannels were 
heavy but new business was small. Percales were some- 
what more active. 


Rayon yarns continued in active demand and producers 


began to allot production for the third quarter. Sales ol 
unfinished rayon goods were larger. Silk pieces were 
lower. Cotton underwear mills were running at peak 
production against old orders but new orders were light. 


Despite the current lull in fine goods markets and the 


pressure being exerted for lower prices in a number of 
directions observers profess to note the beginning of 
real trading-up somement. One large house dealing almost 
exclusively in fine goods is reported to have established a 
special department for the sale of fine cottons and rayons 
in the gray above the 22c mark. If this venture is suc 
cessful, a number plan to concentrate on the promotion 
of quality cloths and abandon some of the low-end cloths 
made to sell at a price. Mills are also experimentin: 
more and more with distinctly fancy weaves in the belie 
that cloths of this type will soon be in demand by con- 
verters who are somewhat tired of he intense price com- 
petition on the more staple materials. 

Mills are doing considerable experimentation with nov- 
elty yarns for spring in hopes of developing a rayon print 
cloth for spring which will prove a successor to the stand- 
ard 92x68 pigment number. 


Print cloths, 27- = 64x60s 54 
Print cloths, ., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, in., 80x80s 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18 
Denims 16 
Brown sheetings, standard 12 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 914 
Brown sheetings, 3-vard 1] 
Dress ginghams 16 
Staple. ginghams 12 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Buyers continue actively seeking 
possession of yarn still due them on contracts, though 
they are in no hurry to place additional orders. Suppliers 


have been marking time, not forcing business by offering 
lower prices. Inquiries have continued to indicate tha‘ 
some of the larger sale yarn users intend within the next 
few weeks to protect their remaining yarn requirements 
for fall. Among the larger retailers, it is reported, thos» 
who kept themselves clear of excessive inventories belies 

that by the end of May. they can profitably re-enter the 
markets and, in the aggregate, their buying would b> 
substantial, giving impetus for covering with yarn in 
June, through to the end of this year, in certain cotton 
lines. 

Despite the general impression among yarn buyers re 
cently that prices then quoted were excessive, few hav: 
been able since then to cover all they sought at prices a 
low as they talked of then. During the present week. 
varn rates have remained without general chanve. Whe» 
asked for quotations on an assortment of numbers, some 
of the larger suppliers have responded by quoting pre 
vious top prices, giving customers the inivression tha 
» still so well supplied with business that 
they are not interested in offers which imply the grant n° 
of concessions. 

Where suppliers want to accommodate 
cants, but cannot furnish the 
they are being quoted emergency shipments at the old 
high prices, they state. On counts they have in supply 
they are doing the same thing when asked to favor othe 
suppliers. 

Preferred makes of combed yarn brought uv to 42c for 
24s single peelers on cones and 45c was paid for smal! 
amounts of 30s singles. Reports of a few quality mills 
quoting or accepting much beneath their askine price: 
were disproved. A leading combed make has been re- 
vised from 47c for 30 singles to 46c,, with opportunity to 
trade off possible Ic a pound on larger business. 


these sources are 


tardy 
yarn from their own mills 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


&s 30. 9 i 
10s 201% - 
12s 1s 
31%- 49 
20s 
26s 
a7 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
41%- Re nis. 
12s 1}? 
Southern Single Warps l4s 33 
10s 30% - 
12s 31 
l4s 31% 
16s 29 Carpet Yarns 
Tinged carpet, &s. 3 
and 4-ply_ 28 
aha 45 a* (“olored strips, 8s, 
and 4-ply 27 
White carpets, 8s, 
Southern Two-Ply Chain and 4-ply 30 
Warps 
8s 30% Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
10s 31 - Rs, 2-ply 26 «Ce 
12s 31%- Ss, 2, 3 and 4-pls i 
16s 34%- 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 281, - 
20s 36%- 2s, 2-ply 
4s 38%- lés, 2-ply 32 
6s 39 - 20s, 2-ply 35 
Os 41%4- 30s, 2-ply 39 
45 
Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins a + 
- 
Ss 30% - 12s 30% 
10s l4s 
12s 16s 
l4s 33%- 20s 32: 
16s $414 - 22s - 
<08 36% - 24s 34%- 
24s 38% - 26s 35% - 
26s . - 28s 36%4- 
41% - 30s 39% - 
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CRESPI, BAKER & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


Charlotte, N. 


D. PHONE 997 


Eastern and Western Growth Cotton 


Drop Forgings 
Screw Machine Work 


Bolts 


Nuts Cap Screws 


Eye Bolts Studs 


We specialize to the Textile Trade 


Southern Representative 


Mr. Henry 


Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


{ODE ISLAND TooL 0. 


Fstablished 1834 


The 


House of Service 
To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Ilarold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. 


Francis B. 


Boyer 
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Business Established 15822 


Raw Hide Loom Pickers 


From 


Hand Looms—over 100 years ago 


To 


New Automatic High Speed Looms 
IS OUR RECORD 


use Holbrook Pickers for 
Quality and Service 


Over 100 Years of Service 


Holbrook Raw Hide Co. 
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Power Discussed At Master Mechanics’ Meeting 
(Continued from Page 33) 
it is too much of a job. 


Mr. D.: Whenever the supply clerk receives a requisi- 
tion for a certain article, he writes out an order for it. 
That order is first signed by the overseer of that partic- 
ular department. Like Mr. Kincaid and some of the 
other gentlemen, I do not think the master mechanic has 
time to know how many parts to keep on hand or to have 
supervision over the supply room, and I do not think that 
a $15 or $20-a-week man has any business being placed 
in charge of a supply room. I think if you are going to 
have one man in charge of the supply room, and he ts 
going to order supplies for the overseers, you should have 
a higher priced man than a $15 or $20-a-week man. 


Mr. Queen: May I say another word? I should like 
to ask if you do not think the supply room clerk should 
have had at least two years’ practical shop experience’ 


Chairman: Will someone answer that question for us? 
| tell you what I think about it; I think the supply room 
is a job that should be handled through the office. Each 
overseer is a competent man, and he ought to know what 
he is going to use for his department, and there ought to 
be enough pressure brought on him that he does not over- 
order. The supply room man should be under the office 
and keep a record of it. Let the weaver order his sup- 
plies, and the carder order his, and the machine shop 
order theirs. I don’t think it makes much difference 
whose payroll the supply room man is on, but he has to 
be a competent man. Most of his work is records, if you 
keep a correct cost on the supply room. The stores man 
is just a clerk, and you go to him to get something on 
requisition just as you would go out to a hardware store 
to get something. Most of the work in the supply room 
is records: the supply man wants to be sure that the 
charge is put to the right department. Most of that work 
is handled through the office, so that is why I think he 
should be under the office manager. 

Is there any more discussion on that? 


| have a question here that was handed in for discus- 
sion, which we might take up now. It reads: “Can 
enough pressure brought to bear upon machine manufac- 
turers to cause them to use United States standard threads 
on bolts, machine screws, set screws, etc.? 

I happened to look into that the other day; we bought 
some second-hand machines, and we did run into some 
12-thread set screws. Let's hear from somebody on that. 


A Member: I think we ought to hear from everybody 
at the same time on that. 

Mr. Clark: Wasn’t that old equipment? Isn't the 
new equipment standard? 

Chairman: This was old equipment that we got. 


Mr. Clark: Doesn’t all the new equipment come out 
standard now? 


Chairman: I think it does. This was old equipment, 
and it was the first time I had run into it. 

Isn’t it true that if you were to ask the manufacturers 
to put in a 13-thread or put in the standard thread they 
would do it for you? If you were to buy a part from 
some manufacturer that does not use standard, and you 
specified a standard piece of equipment, wouldn't he give 
it to you that way? 

Mr. Nichols: I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, whether 
they would or not. They use their standard. 


Chairman: What do you think of that, Mr. Queen? 
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Mr. Queen: I should like to see standard threads used 
all the way through. I have a lot of old machinery and 
it has half-inch 12-thread on it. Of course, I have to 
keep two sets of taps and dies. I think all machinery 
should come out with United States Standard thread. 


Chairman: When you get parts for those old ma- 
chines, do you specify 12-thread set screws, for instance? 


Mr. Queen: No, sir. If we have to buy new parts we 
change the thread. It so happens they give us quite a 
bit of trouble. We make a good many new parts for 
them. 


Chairman: If you should buy new parts for those old 
machines, will they furnish them with 12 threads? 

Mr. Queen: They will send them with 12-thread un- 
less we specify 13-thread. 


Chairman: They do not give you what you ask for? 
Mr. Queen: Oh, yes, they give you what you want. 


Mr. E.: Would it be advisable for this body to go on 
record as recommending to the manufacturers of textile 
machinery that they adopt the United States standard 
threads for all such machinery and parts? 


Chairman: I think it would be. Does this body of 
men want to go on record about that? 


Mr. E.: I move that we make such a recommendation 
to them. 

The said motion received a second and, when put to 
vote, was carried. 

Chairman: Gentlemen, it is about time for adjourn- 
ment. Before that, however, 1 want to say, as chairman, 
that we want our meetings to be as interesting as possible 
for everybody. I wonder what sort of program you would 
like to have at these meetings. Would you like to have 
someone come and demonstrate machines to you? What 
is your idea about it? What can we do to make our 
meetings more interesting than they are? 


Mr. F.: Mr. Chairman, I think we have a good meet- 
ing started right now, just when we are ready to quit. | 
like to hear the discussion, myself. 


Mr. Clark: I have been attending a good many of 
these sectional meetings, and I think no greater mistake 
can be made than in trying to have set speeches. I have 
seen in some of the divisions the men quit coming because 
of the bringing in of speakers, particularly of a speaker 
who has an axe to grind in selling his own product. 1 
think the master mechanics’ section is doing wonderful 
work. ‘The master mechanics are making great savines 
in power, in the use of coal, etc. 

There is one thing I should like to bring up. Most of 
the superintendents today are graduates of textile schools. 
In the master mechanics’ division the men are coming up 
irom the machine shop. Very few men are coming in 
from the textile schools, because they do not have the 
practical work. The master mechanics are interested in 
saving heat, saving fuel, saving electric power; and | 
wonder if it would be worth while to hold in Charlotte. 
during the summer, about a three-day school for master 
mechanics. We had in mind getting two or three men 
from State College and two or three men from the Duke 
Power Company and holding such a school for master 
mechanics who want to learn something about electricity 
and steam, particularly. We should have to charge a 
small tuition fee, probably about five dollars, to pay the 
men who come here to teach. Do you think, if we should 
try to establish such a school here in Charlotte for three 
days and bring in these men to teach, we could not about 
fifty young master mechanics to come here and study for 
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that time? If you think so, the TextrLe BULLETIN will 
be glad to put on something of that kind. I should like 
to have your opinion as to whether or not a school of that 
kind would be worth while and if it would be attended. 


Chairman: 
ventlemen ? 


Mr. Kincaid: I think Mr. Clark has a splendid idea. 
Five years from now, unless we fellows keep up who do 
not have a higher education, we are going to have to get 
down, so to speak, because the men who have special 
training are going to get in these places. Special training 
is getting more important every day. If we do not keep 
abreast of the times in theory as well as in the practica! 
side of the work we are going to be in the background a 
few years from now; it may be five or it may be ten. 


Mr. Smith: I am heartily in favor of such a movement 
and should be glad to see this body of men go on record 
as being in favor of it and should be glad to see every 
man here attend the school. I should like to see this 
body of men keep their discussions for themselves and 
not have any outside body of salesmen. Let's keep our 
discussions on something interesting to us. 


What do you think about such a school, 


S. D. Berg, Sales Engineer, Fafnir Bearing Co., Char- 
lotte: I should like to say a few words, because I think 
the salesmen are entitled to a little consideration. The 
school and colleges invite salesmen to come to them and 
talk to them, so as to give the students the benefit of their 
knowledge. Why should the master mechanics lock them 
outr 


Mr. Clark: Mr. Berg, I do not think that is the inten- 
tion of the master mechanics, at all. But I think these 
men develop more from their own discussion. If we bring 
a man here who makes a set speech, then the. discussion 
is limited. 


Mr. Smith: Mr. Chairman, I did not intend that in 
the way Mr. Berg took it: I did not intend that we should 
keep out the salesmen. But our time is limited. 


A Member: Mr. Chairman, I want to tell you that 
you are doing a good job. These meetings are intensely 
practical. I think you are to be congratulated on doing 
the type of work you have done among these men. | 
think if you go on as you have been going and keep the 
interest alive by presenting practical questions and having 
some men prepared beforehand to enter into the discus- 
sion and start the ball rolling you are going to help the 
men get a better understanding of their problems. I do 
not think, however, you ought to rule out all of the tech- 
nical questions. Once in a while something of real inter- 
est comes up. But the question of whether to turn over 
the entire meeting to that subject is one that has to have 
consideration. I have seen meetings of this organization 
where we were bored to death by some technical dissser- 
tation on something in which very few of us were inter- 
ested. We ought to avoid that. But there is no question 
as to the logical and proper manner of handling these 
meetings. Men like you ought to be congratulated on 
maintaining and increasing the interest. 

As to the thing that Mr. Clark has on his heart, the 
school idea, I wish such a thing as that could take place. 
| bewail my lack of technical knowledge. I left school at 
11 years of age. I have burned the midnight oil, just as 
many of you boys have done. But my regret is that I do 
not know more of the theory. 


Mr. Thompson: I think such a school would be very 
beneficial, especially to the young fellows. We have had 
in our schools at Albemarle during the last year a series 
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of courses being taught by some able teacher in our school 
and paid for by the Federal Government, and I have been 
taking a course in mechanical drawing. It does not cost 
anything except for supplies, and it is very beneficial. | 
am sure that a school of this kind lasting for a few days 
would be worth everything it would cost the individual 
or the company which might send its master mechanic. 


Mr. Queen: I should like to make a suggestion. | 
happen to have had a couple of years’ practical experi 
ence in a motor repair shop, but when I went to work in a 
textile plant I learned how little I knew about motors. It 
this school could be arranged I should like to have a man 
there who could give us a course on motor repairing. | 
think a practical course along that line would go a long 
way to help the master mechanic in the mill. 


Chairman: Is there any further discussion? If not, is 
there any business to come up? 


Mr. Clark: Mr. Chairman, I should like to introduce 
the new secretary of our Association. As most of you 
gentlemen know, Mr. Hill died in January. The board 
of directors of the Association recently elected Mr. B. 
Ellis Royal as secretary, and he has agreed to serve until 
the annual meeting in June. Mr. Royal also is my asso 
ciate editor. I want to present him now. 


B. Ellis Royal, Secretary: I am glad to have had this 
opportunity of attending the master mechanics’ meeting. 
and I have enjoyed it very much. J shall not take up 
your time further, except to ask that you fill out the reg- 
istration cards which have been distributed, so that we 
shall have a record of the attendance. I also wish to say 
that the annual meeting in June will be held at Myrtle 
Beach, and we hope to see every one of you there. 


Chairman: Gentlemen, it is time to adjourn. If you 
have any suggestions for the next meeting, send them in 
to the committee. If there is no further business, we will 
now adjourn. 


Mr. Clark: Gentlemen, I want to propose a unani- 
mous vote of thanks to the chairman. Those in favor of! 
that, rise. (All rose, and the meeting adjourned.) 


South Leading Textile Field 


The lower South leads the nation in sectional activities 
among 14 major textile industries, it was shown by a 
compilation in a recent issue of a trade paper. 

Sources of the table are Davidson’s 1936 Textile Blue- 
book and the 1933 census of manufacturers. 

The lower South section accounted for 31.85 per cent 
of workers employed in the textile industry, with 320,312. 
North Carolina led the group with 134,458 workers, or 
13.37 per cent of the group total. South Carolina was 
second, her 80,781 werkers composing 8.03 per cent of 
the total group. Other States followed in this order: 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi. 

In groups the New England section was second, its 
255,144 employees composing 25.36 per cent of the total. 
Other sections were: Middle Atlantic, 206,489 em- 
ployees, 20.52 per cent: upper South, 73,530 employees. 
7.31 per cent; New York, 64,015 employees, 6.36 per 
cent; Middle West, 41,529 employees, 4.13 per cent. 

The lower South’s activity was predominantly in cot- 
ton goods, the report showed. Of the total of 320,312 
employees, 250,838 were employed in this phase of the 
textile industry. 
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Safety Rules 


If you, as an overseer or second hand, had an employee 
missing from your department for two days and passed 
him on the street and he claimed he strained his back 
about a week ago, what should be done? 


The foregoing should be done in the following order: 
Investigation 


(a) Overseer should ask who saw accident, if men- 
tion was made to any fellow workman at time injury 
occurred—-what fellow workman told injured. How near 
was closest fellow workman at the time that mjury oc- 
curred—if not mentioned to anyone. Was anyone told 
of injury during remainder of shift? 


(b) Overseer should determine just exactly where in- 
iury occurred, how material was stored, was there ample 
work space? Was employee in his own department? Get 
employee Lo point out exact position of all surrounding 
obtects and persons. Did employee slip (check floor)? 


(c) Overseer should determine exact hour during 
day or night that injury occurred, was employee on duty 
at that time. Was floor being scrubbed at this time? 
(heck scrubbers. 


(d) Overseer should determine if employee was per- 
forming own duties, “lending a hand,” “strong arming” 
(showing off), did he ask for help? Was he speeding? 
Is he getting too old for job? What about his health? 
What about his general habits off the job? Had he com- 
plained about the work being heavy? Has he complained 
about rheumatism—especially during bad weather? Was 
he in proper position? If being helped or helping—did 
fellow employee fall? 


(e) Overseer should find why employee did not re- 
port injury as soon as happened. Had employee been 
instructed to report all injuries promptly? 

Preventatives 


Question any witnesses separately—get details. If 
cases stored flat—floor strips should be used. If truck- 
ing—check condition of equipment, look for dry bear- 
ings. Check floor for holes, objects on floor, wet or oily 
Noor, crowded operations or crowded space. What about 
lighting conditions? Correction of poor conditions or 
make recommendations to superintendent. Reroute ma- 
terial if possible while floor is being scrubbed. Sprinkle 
sand on wet spots from leaking humidifiers or condensa- 
tion or leaking bearings until conditions can be reported 
and repaired. Properly instruct employee as to dutie: 
and territory to be covered in department or plant. Issue 
instructions as to man power to be used in lifting or 
material handling operations. Properly instruct em- 
ployees in proper position—-point out need of co-ordinat- 
ing——insist on using proper vehicles and equipment. Dis- 
courage “strong arm’ methods. If employee is too old, 
too light, sickly, intemperate or a rheumatic—transfer to 
lighter work, point out reason for transfer to employee. 
Require prompt report of injury, keep record of injury, 
date, hour, and witnesses involved. Observe employees 
during shift—correct any improper position or unsafe 
condition or practice.—National Safety Council. 
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Consolidated Textile Henderson Plant Sale 
Approved 


Federal Judge Goddard recently approved the sale of 
the Henderson, Ky., plant of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation for $125,000 to L. A. Parker and associates, 
and gave the Chase National Bank, trustee under a blan- 
ket mortgage on all the Consolidated concern’s plants, 
permission to release the Henderson property from the 
mortgage. 


The plant, it was stated, cost the Consolidated com- 
pany $12,152 in 1934, $14,321 in 1935 and $15,292 in 
1936 for shut down expenses. A long series of figures by 
engineers on its value under varying conditions was put 
into the record, but the liquidation value was placed at 
$125,000 and representatives of both bondholders, gen- 
eral creditors, and others joined in recommending the 
acceptance of the Parker offer. 


Burlington Mills To Sell Common Stock 


A syndicate headed by Lehman Bros. and including 
Commercial Investment Trust, Inc.; A. G. Becker & Co.., 
Inc., Hallgarten & Co., and R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc., of 
Charlotte, N. C., are offering at $18 a share 188,800 
shares of the 198,800 shares of common stock of Bur- 
lington Mills Corporation purchased by them. 


The registration statement filed with Securities and 
Exchange Commission covered 247,911 shares of com. 
mon stock and stock purchase warrants evidencing rights 
to purchase an aggregate of 39,111 shares of common 
stock. Of the remaining 59,111 shares of Burlington 
Mills Corporation common stock registered with the com- 
mission. The corporation is informed that 10,000 shares 
to be purchased by Commercial Investment Trust, Inc.. 
will be reserved from the initial public offering. Ten 
thousand shares are reserved for issue to officers and 
employees, and 39,111 shares are reserved for issue upon 
exercise of the stock purchase warrants. 

Burlington Mills Corporation recently acquired all the 
assets, property and good will, subject to liabilities, of 
Burlington Mills Co., Inc., Rayon Fabrics Corporation 
and Duchess Fabrics Corporation, North Carolina cor- 
porations. 


Of the net proceeds of the present financing approxi- 
mately $210,000 is expected to be exnended for improve 
ments and additions to present plants; $850,000 for the 
purchase of looms; $100,000 for the purchase of throw- 
ing spindles: and $315,000 for the acquisition of fou~ 
additional plants. The net profit of predecessor compa 
nies was $1,118,434 in 1936. Equivalent to $2.03 a share 
on 549,071 common shares to be outstanding after sale 
of 198,800 shares to the underwriters. The correspond- 
ing figures in 1935 and 1934, respectively, were $1,103,- 
372 or $2.01 share and $945,694 or $1.72 share. 


After deducting Federal undistributed profits taxes for 


1936 of 147,866, the final net profit after all charges was 
$970,568, or $1.76 share. 
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Department 


Paul B. Eaton 


Prompt, expert service. Send 
sketch or model for free opinion. PATENT LAWYER 


| Expert Washington associates. 1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
DAVID P. DELLINGER 514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Special Attorne | Former Member Examining Corps 
| U. &. Patent Office 


WANTED—SCRAP IRON 


In carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our 
crew will load. Can use all es, 
including heavy engines and boil- 
ers; pay spot cash. Also buy non- 


FOR SALE at 25 cents per pound. 
2 colls 1450 pounds New 14%” Plym- 
outh Transmission rope. 


BERRYTON MILLS ferrous metals. Please get our of- 
Berryton, Ga fer before selling. 
C. E. Luttrell & Co. 
Box 1161 Greenville, C. 


FOR SALE—Type CW £Westinghouse 
motor, 40 h.p. variable speed, 550 volts, 
3 phase, 60 cycles. Three grids and WANTED—Live wire salesman who con- 


drum controller, no tacts mill superintendents, buyers, etc.., 
We wee State Collese, Ral. to take on an additional line. Address 
eigh, N. C. lage “Live Wire,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Travel anywhere..any day 


on the SOUTHERN 


A fare for every purse...! 3 


One Way Coach Tickets .. . 
On Sale Daily 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. . for each mile traveled . . . return limit 15 days 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 
. . . for each mile traveled. . . return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 


of proper charges for space occupied 


Ome Way Tickets ...... 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 
HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 
FRANK L. JENKINS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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POSITION OPEN—Small cotton mill lo- 
cated in attractive city has opening for 
practical man with technical knowledge 
to take care of weaving department. 
Draper Model © looms on colored work. 
Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
State fully experience and salary ex- 
pected which will be kept strictly con- 
fidential.. Address “‘Opportunity,” care 
Textile Bulletin. 


| Splendid Opening for 
Size Demonstrator 


| With one of the country’s largest 
and best known manufacturers of 7? 
4 textile products. The man we are 
seeking must be between 35 and 46 
years of age, and well educated 
with a background of practical 
training in weaving and slashing 
operations, and a hustler. Southern 
territory. Give full particulars in 
first letter, including references and 
record of experience. Address Dem- 
onstrator, care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Remnants of any kind of 
woven or knit goods, including knitted 
tops which can be used for hooked rug 
making. Also yarns and twine. Also 
want large-flowered purple-blue and 
maroon gladioli; red-wine and purple 
Pompon dahlias; large-flowered double 
and all-color hardy carnations; chrys- 
anthemums; philox; hibiscus;  holly- 
hocks; vines. 

Would like to trade for any of above, 
hooked rugs; evergreen trees, such as 
hemlock, spruce, rhododendrum; hardy 
ferns, such as galax, and other native 
mountain plants. Anyone interested 
write first, send stamp for reply. Miss 
Lou Venia Presnell, Matney, Cc. 


New Cellulose Source 


The South Manchurian Railway 
Company is reported to be establish- 
ing a laboratory for developing the 
recovery of cellulose from the husks 
of soya beans and reed grass. It is 
hoped eventually to produce suffi- 
cient cellulose to satisfy the require- 
ments of the textile and paper indus- 
tries in Manchukuo, and in addition 
to export large quantities to Japan. 


Marshall Field & Co. 
Closes Hosiery Mill 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Marshall Field 
& Co. have made known officially the 
discontinuance of its hosiery mill 
here, stating this change is part of the 
firm’s broad curtailment of its hosiery 
business and coincides with similar 
changes elsewhere in the country. 

Employees received special pay- 
ment of a separation allowance, based 
on length of service. 

The Philadelphia plant employed 
nearly 500 persons, and it is under- 
stood some of the machinery is being 
moved to its hosiery plant at Fiel- 
dale, Va. 

One of the basic policies of the 
McKinsey administration is to con- 
centrate the manufacturing activities, 
with few exceptions, in the Fieldale 
and Spray, N. C., area. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. BS. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Sou. Sales Offices: em a -Atianta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga.., 
Inc., 603 Stewart Ave H. Webb, M r., 1281 Oxford Rd., N.E.: 
W. H. Duane, 1196 Virginia Ave., N NE” North Carolina- —Char- 
lotte, F. G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive 
Greenville, G. R. Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signa! 
Mountain, W. G. Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R 
N. Sillars, 605 BE. Gore Ave. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ton Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bidge., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mgr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.. Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex.. Santa Fe Bide., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bidg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Earl 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton 8St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.;: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Megr.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Blidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.: 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohlo; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex. : 310 Mutual 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 8. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bidge., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Ruckefel- 
ler Plaga, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN Co., Providence, R. Il. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. 

AMERICAN TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. - (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L. Hill. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN €4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S .C. Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; Ww. Chester Cobb, ‘Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N .C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 Central Ave S.W.., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
tep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. C. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N .C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep.., 
FF. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte. N. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, ll. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch 8St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold ~ . Smith, Greenville, Ss. C. Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S John C. Turner, Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORNE, CoO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
teps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. 

BROWN & CoO., D. P., Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N.C 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson 8St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA DRILLING & EQUIPMENT CoO., Sanford, N. C 


South Carolina— 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Agt., Luther Knowles, 
Jr., Box 127, Tel. 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Box 127, Charlotte; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Miller, 
2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 481, Tel. 
2913, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive, N.E.., 
Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina 
Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mil and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G,. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. © Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Sales ~o., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESPI, BAKER CO., 411% 8S. Tryon S8St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. Sou. Agents: B. L. 
Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie Roller Shop, 
Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.; 

The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; Textile Roll Cov- 
ering Works, LaGrange, Ga.; Hast Point Roller Cov. Co., Bast 
Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow Roller 
Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., 
Anniston, Ala. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Bb. B. Spencer, Box 1267, Chariotte. 
N. Cy. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsy th 
St., 5S. Ww. Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, Ss. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4&4 CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mgr.;: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
chnical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. Green, H. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8. C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 135 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Vimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. Il., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 6581, Charlotte, N. C.; Herbert 
Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 

ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Stanley D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., R. W. 
Ensign, Charlotte, N. C. 

FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. 1. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. L Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Kea- 
gan, Kk. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; . A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 
Be Ww. Black, Green ville, Ci G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn, 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta, Ga. FE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston. W. Va... W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C., B. P. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Maer.; Houston. 
Tex.. E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
Hathway. B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala.. R. T. Brooke. Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W .O. Mc- 
Kinney. Mer.: Ft. Worth. Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville. 
Tenn... A. Cox. Mer.: Louteville. Ky:. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis. Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tann., J. H 
Barksdale. Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex., I. A. Uhr. Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex.. W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken. N. J 
Son. Rene... Frank FB. Keener. 187 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta. 
Ga.: C. N. Knapn. Commerctal Bank Blde.. Charlotte, N. Cc 


GILMER CO.. L. H., Tacony. Pa. Sou. Factory 
Ren... William W Conrad. Greenwood. Sou. Mill Supply 
ristributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Inc., Birmingham: 
Southern Rearine & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co Selma Florida—Liewellwvn Machinery Corp.. 
Miami: Harry P. Lene. Inc... Orlando: Johnston Pngineering 
St. Petersbure: Southern Pump & Supplv Co... Tampa 

reia-——Fulton Supvlv Co.. Atlanta: Corbin Supolv Co.. Macon: 
Mil & Shin Supplv Co.. Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co.) Misst«sipni—Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian. North Car- 
olina—MelLeod Leather & Pelting Co... Greensboro: Odell Mill 
Co... Greenshoro South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supplv Co Greenville Tennessee—Rogers-Ralley Hardware 
Co.. Chattanooga: Brownine Beltine Co., Knoxville: J. FE. Dtl- 
worth Co.. Memphis: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville 
Vireinia—Todd Co.. Inc.. Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co... Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Flectric Repair Co... Fairmont. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO... Inc., Akron. O Sou 
Reps.. W. C. Killick. 209-11 Fast 7th St., Charlotte. N. C.: W 
Revnolds Barker. 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville. Fla.: T. F 
Stringer. 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave.. New Orleans. La.: W. R 
Rurtle. 3rd and Guthrie. Louisville. Ky.: R. G. Abbott. Allen and 
Rroad Sts.. Richmond. Va.: R. B. Warren. 214 Sprine St. N 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. VT.. Stnelair. 700 S. 2ist St.. Birmingham, Ala 

GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO.. Cleveland. 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO... Worcester. Mass. Sales Rens... R 
W. Davis, Graton & Knicht Co.. 318 Vine St.. Philadelphia. Pa.: 
Landis, 1709 Springdale Charlotte. N. C.: P. T 
Pinckney, Jr.. 2860 Forrest Ave... Apt. 3. Memphis. Tenn.: H. L 
Cook. Graton & Knight Co.. 2615 Commerce St Dallas. Tex 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham. Ala.: McGow- 
in-Lwons Hdw. & Supply Co.. Mobile. Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 301 
Woodside Blde. Annex. Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
(n.. Charleston. S. C.: Cameron & Barklev Co... Jacksonville 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co.. Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond. Va.: Taylor- 
Parker. Inc... Norfolk. Va.: Battey Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga 
“olumbus Tron Works. Columbus. Ga Fulton Supply Co... At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Reltine Co... Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas. Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis. 
Tenn.: Lewis Sunplv Co., Helena. Ark.: Southern Supply Co 
Jackson. Tenn.: FE. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.: Standard 
Supply & Hdw. Co... New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N 
™ Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor. sales manager 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO... Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga A. W. Rinley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanburg. 
S. ¢.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia. N. C.;: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. Kine, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston. Mass.: New 
York, N. Y¥.: Philadelnhia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston. 
Tex.: Louisville. Ky.: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway. New York City 
Sou. Mer.. Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure. 8S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; W. R. Sargent, 
(jreenville, C. 

H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide.., 
Atianta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N 
C.: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Swelfer, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta. Ga 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte. N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Min Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 

Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 

HOUGHTON & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. WwW. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidge., Baltimore, Md.; ey L. Blgert, 1306 Court Square 

Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2866 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
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Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. EB. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Jas. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084. Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Piant, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr.. Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5. Dallas, Tex 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep... W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensoro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sulllvan Hdw 
Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgeomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga Southern 
Relting Co.. Atlanta. Ga Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J Sou. Rep... Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. ©. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood- 
side Pide.. Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aet. Sou 
Warehouses. Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte. N. C.. Burlineton. N.C 
Sou. Reps.. Claude ler, P. O. Box 1383. Greenville. 
Tuke J. Castile. 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wal 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St.. Birmingham. Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 FE. Tioga St.. Philade!l- 
rhia, Pa Sou. Rep... A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis Sou 
Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W.. I. H. Barbee. 
Mer.: Baltimore, $123 Lexington Blde.. H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse. 413-15 Second Ave.. Wendell, Mer.: New 
leans, 747 Tchoupttoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P.. 3270 Fourth Ave... New York Clitv 
Son. Rep... Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg.. Charlotte, 
N. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic. N. J Sou. Offices and Reps... The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div... 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham 
Orandall Ene. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. Lone-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Nooiin Hdw 
& Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montromery. 
Teague Hdw. Co Florida—Jacksonville. Cameron & Barklev 
(o.: Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa. Cameron & RBark- 
ley Co Georgia—Atlanta,. Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon. Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent) Kentuckv—Ashland. Ben Wil 
liamson & Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Loutsville 
Graft-Pelle Co North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
(o.: Elizabeth City, Blizabeth Citv Iron Works & Supply Co 
Fayetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir. 
Rernhardt-Seagele Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Beltine Co.: Raleigh 
Dillon Supply Co.: Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Rarkley Co.: Clinton. Industrial Sunply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chineryv Co.: Spartanbure. Monteomeryv & Crawford. Tennessee 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Beltine & Supvlv Co.: Johnson Clitv 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville 
Buford. Bros... Ine Salesmen—-E.. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St 
Alta Vista Ants.. Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1031 N. 30th 
St tirmingham. Ala.: B. C. Nabhers. 2519 27th Place S.. BRirm- 
inzgham, Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Chariotte. 
N. C. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., & Laurel St Hartford 
Conn Sou. Reps... EB. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 2143. Charlotte. 
N. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta. Ga 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8S. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO.. 40 Rector St... New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom 
W. L. Barker. C. BE. Blakely. Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office 
Tames I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Blde.. Atlanta. Ga.: H. A 
Podgers. 1004 James Bide... Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Blde.. Greensboro, 
N. C.: EB. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Fayetteville. N 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison. N. J. Sou. Reps 
R. B. MacIntyre. 801 BE. Blivd., Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga Warehouse, Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. Cc. Sou. Aegt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
S Cc.:H. B. Askew... Box 272. Atlanta, Ga. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanbure, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 
Plant, 218 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., Piants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bldg. 
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PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Dealers: 
Welder’s Supply Co., 815 BE. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C.; C. 
Pee | Greenville, N. C.: Carolina Mill Supply Co., Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff. ©. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, ; & 


PERKINS 4&4 SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
N. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 8S. C. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, 
Mer.: Greenville, 8S. C. 


SAVOGRAN CO., THE, Boston, Mass. Sou. Dist. Mer., John 
T. Wilkes, P. O. Box 10, Laurens, 8S. C.; B. M. Gregory, 624 9th 
Court, S. Birmingham, Ala., Alabama and Western Tennessee. 


SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland. Sou. Rep., H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Bidg., 
Charlotte, 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., yg City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
ola P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY co., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 FE. Main St.: Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanburg, 158 BE. Main St.; 
Columbia. 1712 Main St.: Atlanta. 70 Broad St... N.W.; Columbus, 
1088 Broadway: Nashville. 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.: Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.: Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.: Knoxville, 314 S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. H. 
Steger. 222 W. ist St.. Charlotte. N. C.: R. B. Olmey, 158 E 
Ww. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: T. R 
Moore. 509 Westover Ave... Roanoke. Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glas- 
cock St.. Raleigh. N. C.: W. H. Mastbrook. 105 W. Iver St.. 
Greensboro. N. C.: John Limbach, 70 Broad St., N.W.., Atlanta. 
Ga.: D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; O. A 
King. Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Richmond. Va.: James C. Wilk- 
inson, 230 Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth, Va. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave.. Chicago. Tl. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C.. 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta. 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., 8S.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO... Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Paltimore Trust Blde.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St... Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atiantic Ronded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N 
i7th St.. Richmond. Va.: Tavilor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 8St.. 
Norfolk. Va. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Tietributors: Chas. H. Stone. Charlotte, N. C.: Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co.. Tampa. Miami. and Jacksonville. Fla. Sou. Rep., 
HW. O. Pterce. 212 S. Trvon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO... A. E., Decatur. Tl Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldge., Atlanta. Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.. Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O’Steen Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
boro, N. C.: R. R. Berry. Atlanta, Ga.;: H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain. Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse. 552 Murphy Ave.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. H. C. 
Jones, Mer.: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte 
7. ¢ 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delIphia. Pa Sou. Office Plant. 621 EB. McBee Ave.. Greenville. 
s Cc. H. EF. WWittletohn and J. J. Kaufman. Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta. Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Rivd.. Greensboro. N. C.. W. Cain. 

STEIN. HALL CO.. Inc.. 285 Madison Ave... New York City. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Blde.. Charlotte, N. C.. Tra L. Griffin, Mer 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep... Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville. S. C.: D. J. Quillen. P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
bure. S. C.: Ruff Hdw. Co... 1649 Main St.. Columbia. 8S. C.: 
T.ewis M. Clyvburn. Box 888. Lancaster. S. C.: J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
Room 308 Odd Fellows Bldg... Raleigh. N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt. 
Odd Fellows Blde.. Wilmineton. N. C.: D. B. Kehoe, 412 EB. 40th 
St.. Savannah. Ga.: R. C. Cropper & Co., 7th and Mulberry Sts.. 
Macon, Ga.: R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade. Charlotte, N C.: 
Murham Builders Supply Co.. Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 48, 
Durham. N. C.: Orangebure Marble & Granite Co., 194 W. Rus- 
sell St.. Orangebure. S. C.: W. Didschuneitt, 1733 Candler 
Ride., Atlanta, Ga.: W. E. Raines Co., Inc., 8S. F. C. Bldg., Au- 
gusta, Ga.: S. A. Moore, 614 8S. Main St., Birmingham, Ala.: F. 
l.. Sherman. 100 Bienville Ave., Mobile, Ala.: T. M. Gorrie, P. O 
Box 441. Montgomery, Ala. 

STONHARD CO., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Office, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

TERMINIX DIVISION E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Branches in principal cities. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
in all rincipal Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, ” Gran W. P. Warner, Greensbaro, N. C.; W. H. 
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Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.;: P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg. 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. L 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. B. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., EB. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston ‘Blde.. Charlotte. 
Mm. G5 Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. Sidney 
Jordan, | Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan. Sales Mer., Monti- 
ra 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
Palmer. P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala. : William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl S8St.. Lynchburg. Va.: Willlam H. Patrick. 
216 S. Oakland St.. Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchbure. Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk. Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Mor- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co.. 
17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke. Va.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville. 77 Patton Ave., Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St.. Greensboro. N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. 
Inc.. Spartanbure. Ss. C.: The Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson. 
S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.: The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave... Memphis. Tenn.: 
Campbell Coal Co.. 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G. New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bldg. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 Sist St., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.; 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston- Salem. N. C.: Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, Ww. 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co.. 104 Main St... Clarksbure. 
W. Va.: Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: W. A. 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St.. Wheeling. W. Va.: Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co.. 1028 2rd Ave.. Huntington. W. Va.: 
Baldwin Supply Co..518 Ca - St.. Charleston, W. Va.: Rald- 
win supply Co., Logan, Ww. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps... William W. P. O. Box 792. Greenville, s. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc... Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office. Room 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales gr 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. 
Gastonia. N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta. Ga. 


co., Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dal- 
on, J 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps.., 
D. C. Ragan, Phone 2235, Hich Point, Wilson’ 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville. S. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 

Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 

Mers.: 1317 Healey Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 

~s Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
ce. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 

WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover. N. H. Sales a 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 8. C.: 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte. > 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. 

WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. L. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.. C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman Greensboro, N. G. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 FE. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville. Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. i: Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co.. 
Anderson, S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 


Singleton, Jackson. Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan - 
tile, Greensboro, N. 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
Textile Bulletin 


WANT AD 
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£7 SUPPLY OF WATER 


OUTSIDE WHICH WILL 


FREEZE / 


a VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant, which 
costs so little to install, assures you of this 
convenience. VOGET, Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 
Install a VOGET, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
assure yourself of a dependable supply of 
water all year ‘round. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


“EL, Products 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
by Geo. F. lvey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Remedies for Dyechouse Troubles”™ 


Specialists in the design 
and manufacture of RINGS 


Sixty-four years of ring specialization has given us a pretty 
reliable background for solving ring problems in the most 
direct way. Use the time-tested DIAMOND FINISH 
designs of standard rings. Call on the DIAMOND FINISH 


shop for assistance with special rings and holders. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Nakers of. Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Caleulations”” 
By D. A. TompxINns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. [Iilus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 
75c. 
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pan Buy their coal 


CD 


Low ash—high B.T.U. 
Pulverized fuels. 


GENCO 


An excellent 
stoker fuel 


A coal “buy-word” in by a modernized fuel supply ? 
the South for years 


PREMI fuel requirement. 


The ideal 


as carefully as 
they buy their needles 


Textile leaders numbered among the customers of the 
General Coal Company know that the right fuels “keep 
profits from going up the chimney” — and that the right 
fuels are those best suited to their jobs! 


Each year an increasing number of buyers in the textile 
industry turn to General Coals as a source of production 
economies that reflect themselves in increased profits. 
For the General Coal Company has various brands to 
meet various requirements—and every brand represents 
the utmost for a particular field of application. 


Are you using the one brand of coal best suited to the 
job ? Are you cashing in on the economies made possible 


Get in touch with any one of the conveniently located 
General Coal Company offices for the full facts 
about a complete range of brands and sizes for every 


GENERAL COAL 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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